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AN Business Notes, Z 


This page is set apart for the business department of the INsTRUCT- 
oR. On it will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the INstructorR and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 











A few hours work—10 _ subscribers—and 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia is yours. 


* 


It is with great pleasure that we announce on 
another page the sale of Craig’s Question Book in 
connection with the Instructor. Every teacher 
should have it and itis certainly within the 
reach of all as we are furnishing this $1.50 book 
together with the Instructor a full year for only 
$1.14, the 14 cents being for postage. 

LK 

We wish one subscriber in each place to act 
as our agent, and will pay a liberal cash com- 
mission or give premiums as may be desired. 
Perhaps our most liberal premium offer is that 
of Chambers’ Encyclopedia,the complete work (30 
Vol.) being given free as a premium for securing 
only 10 new subscribers. Many of our readers 


have secured it. Yow can do so if you try. 


FOR 


Have you recently spoken to your teacher 
friends about the Instructor? If you wish them 
to see it send their names and addresses and one 
sample copy will be sent to each or if you pre- 
fer to distribute them a package will be sent to 
you, and better still, send us their subscriptions 
and we will pay you for your trouble.—Ten new 
subscribers secures Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
complete in 30 volumes. 

Ke 

Much interest is being manifested in the 
Souvenirs being published by us. They are 
certainly a very unique and valuable gift and as 
the cost is very slight they commend themselves 
to teachers everywhere. Probably the readers 
of the Instructor have under their charge not 
less than 2,000,000 pupils. How happy each 
of these pupils could be made on Christmas day 
if presented with so neat, attractive and appro- 
priate a gift as these Souvenirs are. Send fora 
sample and if pleased compare their cost with 
the cost of any other appropriate gift and then 
place your order at an early date so that there 
may beno hitch in your receiving them on 
account of uncertain mails which we always ex- 
perience at holiday time. 

Fk 


The Educator, Buffalo, N. Y. is anexcellent_ month- 
ly publication devoted to current topics. We can 
furnish it together with the Instructor a full year 
for 75 cents. 





If you are in arrears you know it and need 
not, perhaps, be reminded of it, but as you may 
not be familiar with the amount, we enclose sub- 
scription bills with this paper to each one in ar- 
rears and would suggest that you remember the 
InstrucToR when first pay day comes. We aim 
to give you a good paper at a low price and are 
never so thoroughly convinced that you appre- 
ciate it as when you pay your subscription. Let 
us hear from you. 

Note :—When you renew send 64 cents extra and 
get a copy of Craig’s Question Book. 


, yk 


Never before have teachers been so alive to 
the benefits to be derived from the system of 
teaching by Correspondence as at present. The 
American Correspondence Normal is meeting 
with even greater favor than last year and there 
is every indication that in both the good accom- 
plished and the number of students enrolled, this 
is to be the banner year. Our large catalogue, 
which contains the name and address of each 
pupil enrolled last year, together with a full 
description of our various courses and hundreds 
of testimonials, should be in the hands of every 
teacher. 

Fk 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 74 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers fora sample copy of the Inde- 


pendent. 


FR 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be foundand as a current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you 
wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. We wish that every subscriber to 
the Insrructor might also have this publication. 
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+ in every town, at every Insti- 

q tute, Association or other gath- 
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A Esitorial Comment, Z 


Nature Study. 








The purpose of nature study is not simply to 
give to the child knowledge of animals, plants 
or minerals, but to beget in him a love of nature, 
to inspire a reverent questioning in the field of 
nature, and to lead him into avenues of happi- 
ness through developing in him a love of the 
beautiful and a power to see the beautiful, says 
Sarah L. Arnold, but how many teachers think 
that the purpose of any study is to fill the child’s 
brain, instead of leading him to think, reason 
and observe. A person receives but a small 
part of his education while at school; and too 
few add as much to their stock of knowledge as 
they would if they had properly been taught to 
think, reason and observe, while at school. 


LK 


Child Study. 





The main object of all teaching should be to 
prepare the child for the duties of life. How 
can the teacher expect to instruct the child to 
the best advantage unless he understands the 
the child’s nature? A person in order to bea 
good farmer must understand the different ele- 
ments of the soil, what are needed for the 
best growth of the different grains, and what 
kind of cultivation is necessary to secure such 
growth. The doctor must thoroughly under- 





stand the patient in order that he may admin- 
ister medicine which will prove most effectual. | 
The lawyer must understand all the details of 
the case, in order that he may rightly advise his | 


client. So the teacher must thoroughly under- | elected, etc., says ‘the best time to teach this | 


Penmanship in the School-room. 





Of all practical subjects, writing is taught the 
least in our common district school. Most teach- 
ers think that by devoting ten minutes a day to 
this subject that they have utilized all the time 
necessary for the pupils to become good writers. 
More teachers wholly ignore writing as a separ- 
ate study, as they think the pupils have enough 
practice by writing their other lessons. W. T. 
Parks, in his articleon ‘‘Penmanship,’”’ says 
that ‘‘it is silly to claim that any except very 
small children can not learn to write well in a 
few months at most, spending only thirty min- 
utes per day, if properly instructed. * * The 
person who asserts that only a few favored ones 
can learn to write, does not know what he is 
talking about or has an utter disregard for facts.’’ 
Any one who will try, can learn to write and 
teach it well. If teachers will devote fifteen to 
twenty minutes twice a day to writing, when the 
pupilsare not tired, they will be much surprised 
at the progress their pupils will make.  Legi- 
bility and accurateness should precede rapidity. ”’ 


RK 


Teaching Civics. 





It is said that ninety per cent. of those edu- 
cated in the common schools of the state never 
go beyond the common schools, yet very little 
attention is paid to teaching the pupils what are 
the fundamental principles of good citizenship. 
The teacher should be more than a mere reser- 
voir of good learning. F. J. Van Hoesen, in 
his article on ‘‘Citizenship,’’ in speaking of the 
duties of the President, how he is nominated, 


GEMS. 





He who would eat the kernel must crack the 


shell. —Plantus. 


Fk 


All the beautiful sentiments in the world weigh 
less than a single lovely action. —Lovwell. 


ok 


Hundreds can talk to one who can think ; 
thousands can think to one who can see.—Rus- 
kin. 

RK 

Light-houses don’t ring bells and fire cannons 
to call attention to their shining. They just 
shine. —Selected. 

LR 

A man who gives his children habits of indus- 
try provides for them better than by giving 
them a fortune.—Archbishop Whately. 

yk 

Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also 
will be the character of thy mind ; for the soul 
is dyed by the thoughts. —Marcus Antonius. 

LK 

The greatest educational need of the individual 
is a trained mind—a mind that is ready on the 
instant—not the next day.—William George 
Jackson. 

Fe 

Keep doing, whether it be at work or recrea- 
tion. Motion is life, and the busiest are the 
happiest. The fire fly shines only when on the 
wing ; so itis with the mind. When once we 
rest, we darken. —Selected. 

yk 

Dean Swift, in his ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ says : 
Whoever could make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 





stand the child, in order that he may instruct | part of Civics is when people are most interested , would deserve better of mankind and do more 


him rightly. C. Stanley Houk, in his contri- 
bution on Pedagogics, enumerates several wg 
jects in which the child shows special interest. | 
He says: ‘‘Few things, except, perhaps, the) 
father and mother, can interest achild more 
deeply than the brute life which surrounds him. | 
* * * Hestudies zoology in that he becomes | 
acquainted with theanimalshe meets. * * * 

The child has a great love for vegetablelife * * | 
is a deep student of meteorology, and mineral- 

ology. * * * Geography, though uncon- | 
scious, isa subject of great interest on the part of | 
the child. Thechild begins every subject spon- | 
taneously and unconsciously. He must begin’ 
these subjects because he lives and_ because his | 
environment acts upon him and educates him.”’ | 
Elmer E. Beams says, ‘‘what we teach the child | 
is of far less importance than our manner of | 
teaching same. Taking this correct psychologi- 
cal view of the matter, the teacher should seek 
to know under what form the instruction should 
be imparted and in what manner, so as to reach 
the intelligence of the child and to know by 
what avenue the child’s mind is opened to his 
lessons.’? 








init.’ It cannot be so well taught again until 
another Presidential election, four years hence. 
It is the same with this subject as with all others, 
the teacher cannot expect to accomplish much 
unless he has the pupils deeply interested in 
the subject. But few understand the differences 
between Monarchism, Socialism, Anarchism and 
Republicanism. Mr. Van Hoesen has explained 
the differences so clearly, that no one can help 
but understand. He says: ‘‘Monarchism de- 
mands the sacrifice of the many in the interests 
of the few in whose veins flows the blue blood of 
royalty. Socialism demands the sacrifice of the 
royal few in the interests of the vulgar many, 
and is but the opposite extreme of monarchism. 

Anarchism demands the sacrifice of all in the 
interests of the individual, and is the quintes- 
sence of selfishness. Republicanism demands 
the sacrifice of the individual in the interests of 
the many, and is the expression of the highest 
patriotism, and the key to the greatest national 
achievement.’’ It should be the duty of every 


teacher to fill the children’s minds so full with 
the spirit of republicanism, that there will be 
no room for monarchism, socialism or anarchism. 


‘essential service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together. 
EK 

While not speaking, the lips should be well 
closed and the breathing should be entirely by 
the nostrils, but this is notall. The habit of 
slow, measured, deep breathing that covers the 
entire lung surface, is of more value and im- 
portance than you will believe until you have 


tried it.—E. F. Bacon. 


a 


Duty is the end and aim of the highest life; 
the truest pleasure of all is that derived from 
the consciousness of its fulfillment. Of all 
others, it is the one that is most thoroughly 
satisfying and the least accompanied by regret 
and disappointment. In the words of George 
Ilerbert, the consciousness of duty performed 
“gives us music at midnight.’’—Selected. 

<ncntiiniscillaiia sinisijiiities 

Afew hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. Begin 
to-day. 
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AU ARITHMETIC, ws 


By Charles H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 











AriITHMETIC comes from the Greek word 
arithmos, signifying ‘‘number.’? Hence it is de- 
fined as the science of numbers and is the art of 
computing by them. 

As a science it treats of the principles, prop- 
erties and relations of numbers, and as an art, 
to the practical application of this science in 
computations. 

KINDS OF ARITHMETIC, The different pro- 
cesses of solution gives rise to the kinds of arith- 
metic. 

Oral arithmetic is that in which the use of 
words only are employed in the solution of prob- 
lems. 

Written arithmetic is that in which written char- 
acters are employed in the solution of problems. 

The terms Mental Arithmetic and Intellectual 
Arithmetic are sometimes erroneously applied to 
Oral Arithmetic, for both Oral and Written 
Arithmetic require some mental process, and 
might thus apply toeither. From a psycho- 
logical view the term, intellectual, is more admis- 
sible than the word mental. 

The qeustion has been asked frequently 
‘‘Should Oral and Written Arithmetic be taught 
singly or together.”” Many good arguments are 
advanced for each method. 

Those favoring separate teaching argue that 
they are not of the same rank and that a combi- 
nation effects a neglect of the oral work; that 
one is analytic and the other synthetic; and 
that one is training in analysis while the other 
has for its object skill in calculation. On the 


other hand those favoring teaching the two in|, 


connection argue economy of time; fewer text- 
books; both require the same intellectual pro- 
cess; and that the oral work is but preparatory 
to the written—the written being substituted for 
the oral as the complication increases. 

Being taught separately oral arithmetic us- 
ually drifts into a hobby or degenerates into a 
puzzling stage depending upon the memory. 
There is no system in teaching topics of the 
same science upon the same day having no re- 
lation. Yet such is liable to be the case when 
pursued as separate studies. 

I believe that the simpler processes and rules 
of each topic should first be taught orally and 
followed by the written. This, it seems to me, 
is the systematic combination of the two that 
makes real progress. 

It is a good plan in recitation to have some 
pupils giving oral solutions while others write 
theirs upon the board. 

First Lessons. As the child first connects 


number with objects and consequently his first 
lessons should be concrete, i ¢, in connection 
with some familiar objects which he should be 
allowed to handle for himself. 

Pictures are not of much avail in teaching 
arithmetic. In learning to count the best plan 


P 





is to have the real objects which the pupil is al- 
lowed to see and touch. As the work advances 
the objects may be dispensed with and names 
only used. 

Elementary arithmetic is more interesting and 
profitable when taught orally than otherwise. 

The text book may be used to a much _ better 
advantage when that time arrives, even when 
pupils are thus taught before they can read. 

Mechanical processes may be taught long in 
advance of an understanding how to formulate a 
rule governing the process. 

The child taught on the inductive plan learns 
to formulate his own rules and has at command 
a knowledge which serves him on all occasions. 
It is a principle of all primary teaching that the 
how should precede the why. 

Even from the very beginning the practical 
side of arithmetic should be kept in view. No 
branch of study enters more largely upon the 
business affairs of everyday life. 

The work then should be of such a nature as 
to include such business operations as are likely 
to be found in the vicinity of the school. By 
no means ought the subject be studied in the 
‘‘Puzzle Corner’’ style which gives to the mind 
a sort of gymnastic training of little value. Let 
principles and not rules be made the corner-stone 
of your work. 

HOW TO TEACH NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

The two subjects should be combined in 
teaching. As soon as the pupil has learned to 
count one, the figure one should be placed upon 
the board and the pupil required to show his 
understanding of it by pointing out an object. 
Let the child here reproduce the figure as best 
he can. Teach the other figures in the same 
manner up to nine, reviewing from time to time 
the figures learned in previous lessons. 

The idea of expressing numbers representing 
more than 9 by means of two figures may be 
taught very well by means of the following de- 
vice which shows nicely how ten units of one 
denomination make one of the next higher. 
All that will be required is a number of little 
sticks such as may be obtained in a variety of 
colors from the Milton Bradley Co. If these 
are not obtainable toothpicks will answer very 
well. Have some of them single; at least ten 
bunches tied with ten in each bunch and some 
bunches with a hundred in each. 

Then draw a figure like the following near 
the lower edge of the board where it will be 
handy to lay your sticks on the chalk trough. 
UNITS. 


TMUNDREDS. TENS. 




















Have the pupils count single sticks up to ten 
laying a stick each time in the section marked 
‘Units,’ 


Now produce a bundle containing ten sticks 
and place it under the section marked ‘‘Tens.”’ 
Remove the single sticks from ‘‘units’? and ask 
how many ‘‘tens’’ there are. The pupils will 
see at once that there is one ‘‘ten.’’ 

Having explained the use of the cipher show 
them how ten is expressed with a figure 1 and a0. 
Looking at the device they see 1 ten and no 
units thus better understanding how the cipher 
represents nothing. Teach 11, 12, ete., up to 
19 in the same way, showing how the 1 repre- 
sents the tens and the figure on the right the 
single units just as they see the single sticks. 
Having reached twenty, place two bundles un- 
der tens showing two tens. Continue in this 
way up to where ten bundles are placed under 
‘Tens’? making one hundred. Remove the ten 
bundles and place a bundle with a hundred 
sticks under ‘‘Hundreds.”’ 

Write some numbers on the board and have 
pupils to place sticks in the device to represent 
them. 

Place sticks in the device and have pupils to 
reproduce the numbers they represent. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES, 

What number is that whose square root is 5 
times its cube root? 

First construct a figure showing a cube placed 
upon a square the area of which is equal to the 
solid contents of the cube. 

Now the square root of the numbcr will be 
equal to the side of the large square and the 
cube root of the number will be the edge of the 
cube. Since the square root was to be 5 times 
the cube root the side of the square will be 5 
times the edge of the cube. 
struction as in the figure. 

Now by observation or calculation it will be 
seen that 25 such cubes might be placed upon 
the large square, or in other words the area of 
the large square is 25 times the area of one face 


Hence the con- 


of the cube. 

The area of the face of the cube is equal to 
the square of its edge, or, the square of the cube 
root. 

Since the large square is 25 times as much its 
area would be represented thus: 25x (cube 
root)? 

Let us inspect this formula closely. 

It is plain that we want a number which is 
unknown, to place in the parenthesis where we 
have the words cube root, or, since the cube root 
was to be squared, it will be the product of two 
equal numbers. What are they ? 

Now the continued product of the three num- 


'| bers must make the area of the square or the 


contents of the cube. But the contents of a 
cube is equal to the product of three equal num- 
bers. We have one given and haye seen that 
the other two are equal, hence we have the con- 
tinued product 252525. Performing the 
multiplication we have 15625. The same plan 
will work all problems of a similar nature. 

Can you solve this problem ? 

What number is that whose cube root is } of 





its square root? 
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SOME QUEER CREATURES OF 
THE SEA. 





A Story for Young People. 





BY JEANNETTE CLAFLIN. 





Did you ever see the great spider-crab that 
makes his home in salt water? If you have 
ever played in the sands on the sea-shore, or 
run races with the waves breaking on the beach, 
you could not have failed to make the acquain- 
tance of this ugly-looking inhabitant of the ocean, 
clawing about among the sea-weeds, the great 
spider-like legs attached to his hard, rounded 
body, reminding you strongly of the Arachnida, 
the spider family, and you think, from the re- 
semblance, that he is well named. 

Then there is his big cousin, also rightly 
named from the shape of his glossy, brown shell, 
the horseshoe crab. His legs are covered with 
the same strong armor that protects the rest of 
his body. He is a beauty indeed, and you look 
with, I fear, a somewhat cruel delight, at your 
struggling captive, if you have been fortunate 
enough to secure a large specimen. 

These strange creatures belong toa class of 
animals that most boys and girls in inland homes 
are acquainted with, for they are familiar with 
the land-crab, and perhaps have seen the cray- 
fish and lobster. They are called Crustaceans, 
because their bodies are at least partly protected 
by a firm covering. This is very hard, but not 
like the shell of the oyster or the clam.* They 
must have this outside skeleton, because like the 
oysters, they have no bones. It is called the 
Carapace, a better name than shell. 

This carapace does not grow with the animal, 
but when it becomes too small, must be cast. off 
just as insects shed their outgrown skin, and 
then the animal must take refuge in some shel- 
tered place, away from danger, while his new 
coat is becoming hard like the old one. At this 
time he doesa great deal of growing, for his 
body has very little chance to grow when fitted 
closely with a hard, external skeleton. 

Most of the crustaceans live in the water, so 
they cannot breathe as land animals do, but 
draw the oxygen from the water by the help of 


organs that correspond with the gills of fishes. 

Along their sides these animals have strange 
appendages which are shaped according to the 
uses to which they are put. Near the head, one 
pair serves as arms, and one or both is often en- 
larged into a great claw for catching other ani- 
mals on which they feed. Then, from their 
heads are antenne, such as insects have. These 
are often very long. They possess the sense of 
touch and sometimes aidin swimming. Behind 
the claws are several pairs of legs shaped for 
walking or swimming, while at the end of the 
tail of some species the appendages form a sort 
of fin for swimming. Some crustaceans have 
their eyes set on stalks, which project consider- 
ably from their heads. 

Strange but true stories are told of the lob- 
sters and crabs. The lobster finds his two great 
claws very serviceable when, at his numerous 
meal-times, he wants to snap them down upon 
some unsuspecting victim. But woe to Master 
Lobster when he, unmindful of danger, suddenly 
finds this otherwise useful member in the strong 
grasp of an enemy. 

Now his trusty weapon is no longer a_profit- 
able possession, and he knows there is but one 
way to save his life. He must sacrifice a part 
of his arm and make good his escape. This is 
very readily accomplished, for the joint is easily 
separated, and he wastes no time in making the 
necessary offering to his antagonist. It is even 
said that he throws away his claws, when startled 
by a loud and sudden peal of thunder. 

But do you think he must go maimed through 
the rest of his life? Oh, no. Like the arms 
that the star-fish so often part with in a similar 
manner, his claws will grow again in time, 
though it is rather a slow process. 

Now let us go back to the Crab family, and 
study the habits, not of the big creatures we 
have already mentioned, but of some very small 
relations, the little Hermit Crabs. For boys 
and girls who live far from the sea,and to whom 
fortune furnishes an opportunity to visit the 
ocean, these odd little creatures afford infinite 
amusement. Unlike the larger species, they 
are not covered with a hard, protecting coat of 
mail, and their softer bodies would make dainty 
morsels for their many enemies in their water 
home. 

But our friends have no notion of being cap- 
tured too easily. So, as they have not been 
provided by nature with suitable protection, 
they must find it for themselves ; and this they 
do, I am sorry to say, by very underhand meth- 
ods. How would you like to live ina com- 
munity so uncivilized that a neighbor, who 
found his house somewhat cramped for room, 
should look with envious eyes upon your more 
spacious dwelling, and, with deliberate calcula- 
tion, compare the attractions of all the houses 
in the vicinity, and finally settle upon yours as 
best suited to his needs ; then instead of trying 
to make terms with you for an exchange of 





property, should abandon his own, and coming 








upon you unawares, take forcible possession, 
leaving you to be the prey of an unfriendly 
society that will not offer even a shelter or pro- 
tection from the savage enemies which surround 
you? 

Such, however, is the sort of warfare constantly 
going on just beneath the surface of the water, 
the hermit crab being among the rogues who 
plot and scheme for the destruction of the peace 
of their harmless fellow-creatures, and any occu- 
pants of suitable, twisted shells must be the in- 
nocent victims. 

Even the youngest hermits recognize their one 
means of security, and look about fora tiny 
shell which will accommodate their small bodies. 
After deposing the occupant, the young usurper 
adroitly makes a backward spring into this stolen 
house, and establishes himself so that he may 
readily project his head and claws, while his 
long abdomen firmly holds, by means of a little 
hook, the shell that travels about with him 
wherever he goes. 

It is funny, indeed, to watch their antics, 
when one gets a number of these lively hermits 
together. They move about with remarkable 
rapidity, tumbling and scrambling over each 
other or any obstacle which may be in their 
way ; but the instant you think you can catch 
their claws and drag them from their ill-gotten 
homes, they serve you as your friends,the mud- 
turtles, do, and ensconce themselves within the 
safe retreatjof the hermitage, and you find it not 
so easy to turn the tables on them and punish 
them for their warlike expulsion of their peace- 
able victims. 

After a time, Master Crab begins to outgrow 
his adopted shell, and a new and larger one _be- 
comes a necessity. This requires that he start 
on atour of inspection. He scrambles about 
among the pebbles, peers with his big, projecting 
eyes under the sheltering sea-weeds, in search 
of just the right one of the many twisted shells 
that appear to ke suited to his purpose. He, 
and all his family, have lived so long in spiral 
shells that their bodies have taken the same 
shape, and they must find homes particularly 
fitted to them. 

Here is one considerably larger than that 
which he occupies. He rejects it. It is too 
large. The nextistoo small. Andso he travels 
on until his sharp eyes discover one that seems 
to be in the right proportions. Perhaps it has 
been deserted by a former occupant. If not, it 
makes no difference, he does not hesitate to eat 
him up. 

He carefully measures it. Is it long enough 
for his body? Is it wide enough that his head 
and claws may easily be protruded and drawn 
back? Ifthese conditions are right, one more 
thing remains tobe done. Drawing his old shell 
close up beside it, as if fearing that some un- 
scrupulous brother crab might capture it were he 
to let go for a single instant, he quickly tries on 
his new possession. If it suits him, it takes but 
little further contemplation for him to decide to 
abandon the home of his childhood. He gives 
a sudden jump, and finds himself established 
until the time again shall come when, by reason 
of his increased size, he must repeat the search. 

I once saw an odd picture of a hermit crab 
that, failing to find a shell just to his mind, set 
up housekeeping in the bowl of an old clay 
pipe that had been thrown into the sea. Oth- 
ers have been known to adopt bottles as make- 
shifts for better homes. 
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~ SX) LANGUAGE. 


By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 











Reproduction Stories. 





The two main objects of school discipline, 
mental and moral development, must be taken 
into consideration in the treatment of any sub- 
ject. The opening weeks of the school year are 
necessarily the most trying for all concerned, 
since owing to the promotion system generally 
in use, teachers and pupils are usually strangers 
to each other. Stories for reproduction by the 
pupils often form a good medium for establishing 
an understanding between pupils and teachers. 
This work is adapted to any grade if proper care 
is used in the selection of material. 

Too many teachers make the mistake of giv- 
ing too difficult matter at first, overlooking the 
fact that stories which are perfectly familiar to 
them are entirely new to the children, aid often 
overlooking another fact, as well, namely, that 
if they themselves were required to do similar 
work under similar circumsiances unforseen dif- 
ficulties might arise. 

The educational objects of this form of Lan- 
guage work are the arousing of interest, the best 
mordant for the fixing of ideas ; enlargement of 
the range of ideas; increase of vocabulary ; 
illustration of choice of words ; exercise in con- 
struction of sentences ; training in the arrange- 
ment of ideas in relation to their relative impor- 
tance ; strengthening of memory ; and the for- 
mation of habits of speaking and writing logi- 
cally and without embarrassment. 

From an ethical standpoint the chief things to 
be carried in mind are the advantages given for 
insisting upon strictly truthful representations ; 
courtesy toward others, which frequently in such 
cases requires the exercise of considerable self- 
control in not laughing at mistakes, in restrain- 
ing eagerness to interrupt and give the story 
better than the speaker is doing, and in holding 
to the details of the story both in matter and in 
arrangement, since children as well as older peo- 
ple are given to slighting the dull parts and ex- 
aggerating the more striking events; and in 
speaking and writing with precision. It appears 
that the real lesson of ethics in this work is in 
the development of self-control, which is the 
most important lesson of life. 

The points next to be considered are the age 
of the pupils, time of the lessons, and material 
to be used. No arbitrary directions can be 
given, since what could be accomplished suc- 
cessfully by one teacher with a certain class of 
pupils might result in failure under other circum- 
stances ; each teacher must adapt suggestions to 
the particular conditions with which she must 
strive. The most important thing to be consid- 
ered is the attitude of the principal or superin- 
tendent. Any disagreement between teacher 


and principal is fatal to good work, and the wise 








teacher will be careful to accede to the wishes of 
‘the powers that be’? where no moral principle 
is concerned. Some principals require that a 
programme of work shall be early arranged and 
strictly followed ; others are willing that teach- 
ers shall use their own judgment within limits, 
providing that good results are obtained. My 
experience has been that many children have 
what I call an inherited dislike to Language 
lessons, a relic of the time when children were 
required to memorize stupid rules and construct 
sentences to match them. For that reason when 
I have been at liberty to make some slight 
change in my programme I have taken pains to 
select that period when the children were in the 
best mood for whatever lesson seemed the least 
interesting. “There are times when children like 
clouds overcharged with electricity, are brim- 
ming over with fun and it seems bound to es- 
cape; when children are full of fun they are 
wide awake and it is sometimes wise to read to 
them a bright or funny short story ; let them all 
have a good laugh, joining with them and us- 
ually, if wisely directed, they are ready to settle 
down and go to work with pleasant memories ; 
the reverse of this is liable to occur if the policy 
of repression is too strictly enforced, but unless 
you are sure of your ability to draw the line, it 
may be a dangerous experiment. One great 
danger in this work is that of working too rap- 
idly, while on the other hand there is the danger 
of allowing the work to become monotonous. 
Each child should be provided with scratch 
paper and pencil and a blank book containing 
good writing paper for the final work. The 
stories selected should be short, with well defined 
ideas, logically arranged, and containing some 
element of especial interest. A distinction may 
be made between stories to be reproduced orally 
and those which are to be written; written 
stories should be shorter than those which are 
to be given orally, and in each case the age and 
proficiency of the children must be considered. 
The fables found in Nos. 47 and 48 of the River- 
side Literature Series, edited by Horace E. 
Scudder furnish excellent material unless the 
children are too familiar with them. The Edu- 
cational Publishing Co. of Boston also have an 


excellent collection of classical stories, arranged | 
_always provide some exercise that will help them 


by Mary L. Pratt, for such work. The fable of 
the ‘‘Lion and the Fox’’ page 106 of the River- 
side book is an excellent story for illustration of 
methods of work. 

When the children are in perfect order read 
the story slowly ; tell them that they may have 
a few moments, three or five, in which to try to 


form accustoms them to speaking louder, and 
will be an aid in preventing self-consciousness 
in later years. If necessary it will be well to 
talk about strange words ; a young class might 
not know the word forage in this fable, and in 
such cases it is well to have such words written 
correctly upon the blackboard, in full sight of 
the pupils. The object is not to secure a perfect 
reproduction of the story the first time, but to 
lead the children to see the main points, to ob- 
serve the dramatic arrangement and to be sure 
that they preserve the thought although they 
may change the expressions. If the children 
are young or the class large, it is well to ask one 
child to give one section and another, another 
part and so keep up the interest. When the 
children can all tell the story quite well have 
them write it on scratch paper. Collect the 
papers and glance over them to get an idea of 
their ability, of the particular points which give 
the most trouble, etc. The first papers should 
hardly be handed back to the children but 
should be kept for comparison with later efforts. 
During the next lesson, without letting them see 
or hear the incorrect statements, give them an 
idea in regard to the troublesome points, and 
after having several children state the first point 
correctly have the correct sentences written upon 
the board. If but one version of the sentence is 
written there will be a tendency to copy that 
form ; while if several versions are written it 
gives them an opportunity to increase their vo- 
cabulary and to exercise a choice of words and 
arrangement, and to perceive that there may be 
many ways of expressing one idea. Take each 
sentence or paragraph in the same way, leading 
them to talking about logical order, lessons 
taught, etc. The number of days spent upon 
one lesson depends upon age of pupils, length of 
recitation period, and the preparation of the 
work by the teacher. When the majority of the 
children seem to have grasped the main thoughts 
have them write again upon scratch paper, cor- 
rect with colored pencil or ink, and have the 
children keep at it until they are ready to copy 
a correct version in their blank books. The 
first lessons will be discouraging, and it may be 
well to sandwich in other lessons occasionally to 
prevent their getting too tired of one theme, but 





in some way to do that work better, so that each 
time they take it up they can see an improve- 
ment in their work. After they have written 
one or two stories they will be as anxious as you 
to have the work done correctly. Children take 





great pride in doing perfect work, if it is put be- 


recall it mentally ; three minutes is a long | fore them in the right way. It is well to take 


enough time and the time should be observed 


promptly ; read the story a second time, and 
try to learn from the children how many think 


they were able to recall it correctly ; then call 
upon some one to step up to the platform and 
repeat it. It is sometimes better to avoid call- 
ing upon shy children until their interest over- 
comes their timidity ; the stepping to the plat- 


'their other lessons into consideration when se- 
‘lecting the work for reproduction, especially 


writing and spelling. The fable spoken of gives 
exercise in writing seven different capital letters, 
in spelling some hard words and in the use of 
quotation marks and in commas. _ An interest- 
ing variation is to have them act the story ; let 
one child barricade himself with chairs, and 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 29. 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 











For convenience in reference let us call the 
problem we have just solved, viz., to bisect a 
line or an arc, incidentally showing how to erect 
a perpendicular toa line at its middle point, 
Problem 1. 

Now let us proceed to solve other geometric 
problems. 

Problem 2:—To erect a perpendicular to a 
line from any point on that line. 
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Let A B (Fig. 6) be the line,and D the point. 
With center at D, and any radius, describe arcs 
cutting line A B at Eand F. Now, with E and 
F respectively as centers,and any common radius 
greater than E D, describe arcs intersecting at C. 
Draw DC, and this will be the perpendicular 
sought. 

How many degrees in the angle C DB? (We 
always read an angle with the middle letter at the 
vertex. Thus, the angle referred to has for its 
sides C D and B D, and its vertex at D.) 

Problem 3:——To draw a perpendicular to a 
given line from a point outside the line. 
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Let A B (Fig 7) be the given line, and C the 
point outside the line. With C as a center, and 
any radius, draw arcs cutting line A Bat E and 
F. With E and F respectively as centers, and 
any common radius, describe arcs intersecting at 
G. The line drawn from C to G will be perpen- 
dicular to A B, and C D will be the line sought. 
How many degrees are there in the angles about 
the point D, or in the sum of the angles ADC, 
CDB, BDG and GDA? 

Problem 4:—To erect a perpendicular to a 
line from the extremity of the line. 
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Let AB, (Fig 8, ) be the line, and let us erect the 
perpendicular at the point B. With B asa 
center, and any radius, draw the extended arc 
DC. With D as a center, and the same radius, 
describe another arc cutting D Eat F. With F 
as a center,and the same radius, describe another 
are cutting D Eat G. Now, with F and G res- 
pectively as centers, and any common radius, 
describe arcs intersecting at C. The line drawn 
through C to B will be the perpendicular re- 
quired. 

Another method would be to extend the line 
A B to the right indefinitely by a dotted line. 
Then to erect a perpendicular at B would require 
the same work as given in Problem 2. 

The application of this problem is very useful 
in the construction of the square and rectangle, 
as will appear a little further on. 

Problem 5:—To draw a parallel to agiven line 
through a given point. 
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Let A B (Fig. 9) be the given line, and C the 
point. By Problem 3 we draw the line C D per- 
pendicular to A B; then from any point on A B, 
say at E, erect another perpendicular to A B 
(see Problem 2). On this line, by aid of com- 
passes, lay off EF equal to DC. The line 
drawn through C and F will be parallel to A B. 

Problem 6:—To draw a parallel toa given 
line at a given distance from that line. 
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Let AB (Fig. 10) be the line, and let the dis- 
tance be ?”. From any two points on A B, as 
at EandC, erect indefinite perpendiculars. Now, 
with radius of ?’, and centers respectively at E 
and C, lay off distances E F and CD on these 
lines. The line drawn through F and D will be 
the parallel sought. 

Problem 7:—To bisect a given angle. 
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Let CA B (Fig. 11) be the givenangle. With 
center at A, and any radius, describe arc cut- 








ting lines AC and AB at Dand E. With D 
and E respectively as centers, and any common 
radius, describe arcs intersecting at F. The line 
drawn from F to A will bisect the given angle. 

By bisecting an angle of 90° we thus secure 
an angle of 45°; bisecting this, an angle of 224° 
etc. In what Problems have we constructed 
angles of 90° ? 

Problem 8:—To construct an angle equal toa 
given angle. 





Let C A B (Fig 12) be the given angle. Draw 
F G, any line upon which we can construct the 
required angle. With A asa center, and any 
radius, describe the arc cutting A B and AC at 
Dand E. With the same radius and center at 
F describe indefinite arc cutting FG at H. As- 
certain now the exact distance from DtoE. (Do 
this by placing needle-point of compass at D 
and pencil point at E). With this asa radius 
and H as acenter describe are intersecting in- 
definite arc at O. Draw the line OF, and the 
angle O FG will be equal to angle C A B. 

Problem 9:—To construct an angle of 60°. 
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Let A B (Fig. 13) be any line upon which we 
can construct the angle. With A as acenter,and 
any radius, describe the indefinite arc cutting 
ABatC. With Cas a center, and the same 
radius, describe arc intersecting the indefinite arc 
at D. Draw line D A, and angle DAB will be 
an angle of 60°. 

If line B A be produced to E, how many de- 
grees will be in the angle EAD? By bisecting 
the angle of 60° we have an angle of 30°; bisect- 
ing this, one of 15°, ete. 

In Problem 1 we learned to bisect a line. By 
bisecting each of the halves we would divide it 
into fourths,etc. But this does not divide it into 
three, five or seven parts. Let us now take up 

Problem 10:—To divide a line into any num- 
ber of equal parts. 
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Let A B (Fig. 14) be the line, and suppose we 
wish to divide it into three equal parts. Draw 
from one extremety, as A, the indefinite line AC 
at any angle with AB. By aid of the compasses 
lay off on AC any three equal parts, as AD, DE 
and EF, Connect F and B, and from E draw 
line parallel to FB, intersecting AB at H. 
Similarly draw line DG parallel to F B. These 
intersections will divide the line A B into three 
equal parts. The same method will apply in 
dividing a line into any aumber of equal parts. 

We will now begin the study of surfaces, fig- 
ures of two dimensions. 

A Plane is a surface on any part of which a 
straight line may be drawn in any direction. 
Thus, the top of adesk or table, ifit can be 
imagined without thickness, will illustrate a 
plane. 

A Geometric or Plane Figure isa portion ofa 
plane limited by lines. 

A Rectilinear Figure is a portion of a plane 
limited by straight lines. 

A Curvilinear Figure is a portion of a plane 
limited by curved lines. 

A Miztilinear Figure is a portion of a plane 
limited by both straight and curved lines. 
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In Fig. A a simple form of rectilinear figure is 
represented in (a) curvilinear in (b) and mixti- 
linear in (c). 

A Triangle is a plane figure having three sides 
and three angles. Triangles are divided into six 
classes: according to the relative length of their 
sides, into Isosceles, Equilateral, and Scalene 
triangles ; according to their angles into Right- 
angled, Obtuse angled; and Acute-angled 
triangles. 

An Isosceles Triangle has two of its sides equal. 

An Equilateral Triangle has all its sides equal. 

A Scalene Triangle has no two of its sides equal. 

From the definitions given of right angle, 
obtuse angle and acute angle, what would be the 
definitions for right-angled triangle, obtuse-angled 
triangle and acute-angled triangle? 

We learn from geometry thatthe sum of the 
angles of a triangle is equal to 180° or two right 
angles. This being true, how many right angles 
can a right-angled triangle have? How many 
obtuse angles can an abtuse-angled triangle have? 
What must all the angles of an acute-angled tri- 
angle be? 
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Object Lessons. 





BY MRS. A, L, THOMPSON, GOLDFIELD, IOWA. 





One of the most interesting and helpful meth- 
ods of imparting instruction to children and al- 
so teaching them to think is by means of objects 
without books and both teacher and pupils will 
oftimes be surprised at the number of new ideas 
gained about the most common every day ob- 
jects. These of course should be the first sub- 
jects upon which lessons are given. . 

But I wish to emphasize two facts, 1st,the im- 
portant self-evident one of thorough preparation 
of the lesson by the teacher before beginning to 
teach the children. 2nd, awaken their ideas 
but do not do all the thinking for them. With 
these preparatory words I will give an illustra- 
tion of a lesson given one sultry Wednesday P. 
M. where scholars were listless, warm and in- 
attentive to their books. The teacher seeing 
this says in an animated, kindly, winning man- 
ner: Well children you are tired this warm day 
so lay aside your books and we will all have a 
different kind of a lesson. But every one must 
pay attention for even the smallest can under- 
stand and learn something from this lesson. 
Agnes what is this I hold in my hand? A lump 
of salt. Right, now we will all write this word. 
I will write it on the black board and you write 
it on your slates. Where and how is salt ob- 
tained Eldon? From salt wells and springs in 
the United States. Can you think of any other 
way, or kind of salt besides what is obtained 
from springs, Nellie? In Louisiana is a mine of 
rock salt. What then is salt called Myrtle? A 
mineral. Why? A natural substance from the 
earth. What is meant by a natural substance 
Edna? It is in the earth naturally,is not planted 
there. Can you tell me anything else about salt, 
Ruth? It is white. Yes, now we will write 
what we have thus far learned of salt. Freeman, 
you tell us something about salt. It is hard 
and gritty. Can you think of any difference be- 


tween this piece of glass and a lump of salt, Elsie ? | 


We can’t see through the salt. Right, now we 
havea new word to learn which is opaque, 
which means that which can not be seen through. 
Now write this word as I write it on the board, 
opaque. Now I will put a little salt in this glass 
and put some water on it. What effect has 
this, Carrie? The salt is all melted in the water. 
If I put this small stone in the water will that 
melt, Maud? Oh, no! a stone can’t melt. 
Howard your.hand is raised, what do you want 
to tell us? Salt can melt. Right, and this gives 
us another word which is soluble, meaning that 
can melt, or be melted. Beulah can you tell me 
anything salt is good for? To eat. Willie do 
we eat much salt? Yes on what we eat, meat, 
potatoes, butter and many other things. Jamie 
tell us any thing else salt is used for. Horses 
and cows like salt and father says salt is good to 
put on the ground. Gussie what can you tell 





not. 


us of salt? Put it on meat and it makes it keep 








and we put iton the carpet when we sweep 
it. Homer what kind ofa taste has salt as you 
put it in your mouth? It’s not sweet. Is 
it sour? No—its—its—sharp. Yes and this 
gives us another new word, pungent, meaning 
sharp, which we will now write. Ida can you 
tell us anything else? When I was sick the 
doctor said I must have a salt water bath, yes 
and warm water with salt in is good for weak 
eyes, sore throat, etc. etc. We will now repeat 
in concert all we have learned about salt. 

Salt is used to put on some kinds of food; to 
put in butter, to keep meat and pickles, to feed 
stock, to put on the ground to make soil good. 
Salt in bathing water is strengthening. Salt 
water is good for weak eyes. 

Salt is a mineral, comes from salt springs and 
wells, and rock salt comes from salt mines, all 
found in the United States, is opaque, is soluble, 
is pungent in taste, is white and hard and gritty. 

oe 
OUR MAILS IN THE EARLY DAYS. 





They moved Slowly and the Letter Postage 
was Very High. 





‘Tn Washington’s first term an effort was 
made to speed the mails—to move them at the 
rate of one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
or about four and a half miles an hour,’’ writes 
Ex-President Harrison in his ‘‘This Country of 
Ours” article in September Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“This would have been a notable advance for 
the carriers were then taking nearly thirty hours 
between Philadelphia and New York. The 
roads were bad and there were many slow ferries. 
In 1776 there were only twenty-eight post-oflices 
in the Colonies ; in 1795 there were four hundred 
and fifty-three, and in 1895 there were 70,064. 
The rates of postage when the department was 
organized under the Constitution were high ; for 
thirty miles, six cents for one letter sheet ; for 
sixty miles, eight cents ; for one hundred miles, 
ten cents and so increasing with the increased 
distance to the maximum, twenty-five cents for 
distances over four hundred and fifty miles, 
Stamps were not in use in those days, nor was 
the sender of a letter: required to pay the postage 
inadyance. The postage, six cents or twenty- 
fivecents, as the case might be, was written by the 
postmaster on the letter and ifthe sender paid 
the postage the word ‘paid’ was added; if he 
did not the postage was collected of the person 
to whom the letter was addressed. These rates 
soon yielded a surplus over the cost of the service, 
spite of the franking privilege which the law 
gave to Congressmen and the heads of depart- 
ments. * * The demand of the newspapers 
and periodicals of every class for cheap postage, 
seconded by their subscribers, has led to a re- 
duction of rates greatly below the actual cost to 
the Government. In his report for 1892 the 
Postmaster-General, after stating that the present 
letter rate pays twice the cost of the letter mail, 
says that the book and newspaper mail is car- 
ried at a loss of six cents a pound. In recent 
years the Post-Office Department has been 
characterized by a very progressive spirit and it 
is now rendering not a perfectservice but a high- 
class service. No other department has more 
nearly kept pace with the marvelous develop- 


| ment of our country.’’ 
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Colonial Government. 











When a new country uninhabited except by 
savages who possess no form of government, is 
colonized by civilized people, these colonists 
carry with them the laws, customs and modes 
of government of the land whence they came 
and remain for a time at least subject to its gov- 
ernment. 

The English colonies in America and also all 
those colonies conquered by England, remained 
for many years subject to the laws of Great 
Britain. On account of their being so far re- 
moved from the mother country a local govern- 
ment was necessary. This government though 
modeled after the government of England dif- 
fered greatly in the different colonies. There 
were three distinct forms instituted in the 
various colonies, viz: Provincial or Royal, 
Proprietary and Charter. 

The Provincial government was under the 
direct control of the government of Great Bri- 
tain. A governor was appointed by the sovereign 
of Great Britain who acted simply as his repre- 
sentative, and obeyed all the royal commands. 

The king also appointed a council consisting 
of a small number of men, to assist the governor 
in the performance of his duties. This council 
constituted the upper house of legislature while 
the lower house was composed of representatives 
elected by the planters of the colony. This 
legislature could make local laws for the colony 
but they must not conflict with any of the laws 
of Great Britain. These laws were examined 
and if approved by the governor were then sent 
to England. After being approved by the king 
they became valid. 

The judges, magistrates, and all other officials 
who had any part in executing or enforcing the 
laws, were appointed by the governor, subject 
to the approval of the king. 

At the beginning of the American revolution, 
the colonies of New York, New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia had Provincial Government. 

Under the Proprietary Government, the king 
instead of exercising the controlling power, di- 
rectly gave it, together with a title to the soil, 
into the hands of certain persons who thus _be- 
came owners or proprietaries. These proprie- 
taries were thus vested with supreme power. 
They appointed the governors and other officials 
and organized the legislatures, while the people 
themselves held about the same political rights 
as under the Provincial Government. 

At the time of the Revolution three of the 
thirteen colonies were under Proprietary Govern- 
ment. Pennsylvania and Delaware were held 


by William Penn as proprietary, and Maryland 
by Lord Baltimore. 
The people enjoyed more political privileges 





under the Charter Government than under either 
of the other forms. It resembled our State gov- 
ernments being founded upon democratic prin- 
ciples. The English Crown granted to the peo- 
ple the land and the right and power to govern 
themselves. This charter divided the govern- 
ment into the three departments, legislative, 
executive and judicial, naming the powers of 
each, and setting forth the rights and _ privileges 
of the people. The members of the legislature, 
the governor and other officers were elected by 
the people or appointed by the proper colonial 
authorities. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
had Charter Governments, at the time of the 
Revolution, and the charters of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island proved so satisfactory that these 
States carried on their governments under them 
for many years after becoming States of the 
Union. 

The power which the people appeared to en- 
joy under these forms of colonial government, 
was in appearance only. The government of 
Great Britain retained the absolute control of 
every colony. England claimed and had the 
power to annul any law passed by the colonial 
legislatures, to change the form of government 
of any colony at any time, or to enforce in the 
colonies all the laws passed by the English Par- 
liament. 

The rulers of Europe with their titled and 
wealthy subjects sought only to gain greater 
wealth from the resources of the New World. 
Most of the people who came to colonize this 
country were fleeing from the tyrrany of home 
governments and seeking for liberty and happi- 
ness. This hatred of tyrrany and love for lib- 
erty descended from father to son and was con- 
stantly increased by the new arrivals from the 
Old World. 

The compact signed by the people on board 
the Mayflower before landing, contained all the 
principles of self-government, and from this 
time on there was an almost continual struggle 
between the colonists and the royal authority, 
growing out of the attempts of the former to up- 
hold these principles and the efforts of the latter 
to crush them. Public opinion steadily ad- 
vanced in the direction of independence. 

King George III during whose reign occurred 
the Revolution, was despotic in character and 
unwilling to respect the rights and privileges to 
which the colonists as British subjects were en- 
titled. 

The English government passed an act re- 
quiring all the commerce of the colonies with 
England to be carried on by means of English 
ships, and followed this by another measure that 
foreign goods must be shipped to the colonies 
from British ports only. This closed all our 
ports to foreign vessels. 

Certain articles which no country but America 
produced in quantities, and which did not com- 
pete with English productions were required to 
be shipped to English ports only ; but such 





other productions as England would not take, 
the colonists might send to foreign markets. 
Other measures of a similar nature were passed 
later, until American commerce was nearly de- 
stroyed and England controlled the colonial 
trade. 

Parliament enacted laws forbidding the expor- 
tation of yarn and woolen goods to any place 
whatever. Hats could be manufactured in 
small quantities for home use. No iron works 
could be erected or steel manufactured but all 
such goods must be purchased in England. 

Heavy duties were placed upon sugar, coffee, 
molasses, lead, paint, paper, glass, tea, rum, 
wines, etc., and the British officers had author- 
ity to break open and search vessels, stores, 
private houses, or any other place, in search of 
smuggled goods. 

The Stamp Act provided that all instruments 
in writing as bonds, deeds, wills and notes, and 
all printed newspapers, almanacs and pamph- 
lets, should be written or printed on stamped 
paper purchased of the English government. 

In 1769 an act was passed by Parliament de- 
claring that troops in the colonies must be quar- 
tered and provided for at the expense of the 
colonists. In Boston the people bitterly opposed 
this measure and several collisions between the 
soldiers and the people occurred. 

Thus the officers of the crown sought in every 
way to keep down the spirit of freedom that was 
struggling for liberty and right, and continually 
exasperated the people by their overbearing and 
tyrannical rule. 

It was more than a hundred years after the 
formation of the League of the New England 
Colonies before any important steps were taken 
toward union and then it was made for the pur- 
pose of protection against outside enemies. Eng- 
land seeing that a war with France was certain 
advised the colonies to unite for common de- 
fense and seven of them met in Congress at Al- 
bany. They formed a treaty with the Six 
Nations but accomplished little toward self gov- 
ernment. 

In 1765 the people met again in a Colonial 
Congress at New York and a petition was sent 
the King of England asking him to redress their 
wrongs. In 1774 another congress was called at 
Philadelphia at which time articles of associa- 
tion were drawn up and a petition again sent to 
the king. In the following year the Second 
Continental Congress met at Philadelphia. All 
the colonies sent delegates among whom was 
Washington. This Congress constituted the 
national government fourteen years and accom- 
plished their final union.—4J. M. s. 
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By Chas. H. Peters. 








The Time Element in History. 





History is movement—human activity. The 
entire action has taken place in time. Without 
the consideration of this element the very occur- 
rence of events becomes an impossibility. It is 
true that like the facts of many of the sciences 
those of history might be recorded regardless of 
the time of its occurrence. This would bea 
false conception of the real value of history for 
it would not be creative of action, development 
or progress. 

Thos. Carlyle has very correctly styled chro- 
nology as one of the two lamps of history. Hence 
we conclude that the successful teacher of history 
must regard the element of time and give proper 
attention to dates. Before considering what 
dates, how many, and how to teach them let us 
look at some of the preliminaries surrounding 
the pupil. The child’s first ideas concerning 
time are found in its conception ofthe words 


before and after. He sees that some events are 
and others were. He now recognizes the present 
and the past. The difficulty comes in linking 


the past with the present. He struggles to un- 
derstand the length of time. Experience famil- 
iarizes him with such terms as to-day, yesterday 
and last week. To say that Solomon lived two 
thousand five hundred years ago and Washing- 
ton a century ago means but little more to the 
child than that both men are dead and that 
Solomon died first. 

Practically speaking you might as well have 
used the ratio 25 years and 1 year as far as the 
child’s conception goes. 

The steps that are to lead the child up to an 
understanding of time relation should be thor- 
oughly analyzed. Our first time measures are 
perhaps seen in the succession of our bodily sen- 
sations—hunger, thirst, weariness. 

With some, time trots slowly and with others, 
it gallops. 
with this feature. To one agreeably provided 
with employment the time seems to pass more 
quickly than to one who loafs or is trying to fill 
a disagreeable calling. When events have passed 
into the memory the measures become too vague 
to be practical. Yet they are frequently applied. 
The field laborer on a cloudy day takes account 
of such experience. 

It becomes essential then to adopt some fixed 
measure. Nature has supplied the terms and 
from the Latin we derive the words day, mean- 
ing ‘‘shine’’; the month, or moon, signifying 
‘‘measurer’’ and the year which means a circle 
or ring. 


The occupation has much to do. 





‘minute, second, week, the Olympiad, the jubilee, 
decade, century, etc., the meaning and applica- 
'tion of which can only be taught by experience. 





| proper place. 











The multiples of these measures are the hour, 


Thus life alone enables us to form a true con- 
ception of history. 

The process is the same or similar to- that by 
which we learn to measure distance and compute 
area. We learn by observation that a certain 
distance is a mile or a certain area is called an 
acre, each perhaps being occupied by a number 
of objects to aid us in estimation. 

By comparison we conclude that certain other 
distances are one, two or three miles; one, two, 
or three acres as the case may be. To tell the 
person who has always lived within the bounds 
of his own neighborhood that certain places are 
a hundred miles apart means nothing to him 
more than mere verbial expression. But to one 
who has ridden across the country time and 
again an equal distance or more, the language 
does not fall meaningless. 

In establishing a system of chronology it is 
best to have a beginning point from which to 
measure. The child is apt to begin in the pres- 
ent and look backwards. There are good objec- 
tions to be advanced to such a mode. In the 
first place the place of starting would be con- 
tinually changing and in the second place it 
requires the mind to drift against the current. 
Therefore we should go back into the past and 
come forward with the tide of years. 

The Jewish nation reckons time from the 
creation ; Christians, from Christ’s birth; and 
the Mohammedans, from the Hegira. 

Having provided ourselves with aset of stand- 
ards for measuring and established a base line 
from which to mark the succeeding events we 
have a well established scheme in the system of 
chronology. A chronological chart might be 
very appropriately compared to a geographical 
map. 

The starting point or base line would represent 





the prime meridian and the years of following 
actions to the ordinary ones. History recorded 
upon a sphere so infinitely large that time and | 
eternity could never circumnavigate it. With | 
the date lost the event stands for no more in con- | 
nection with other events than to know the mere 
names of the islands ofthe sea. Itis location 
that places a meaning and a better understand- 
ing. Thus we conclude that accurate history 
demands a scheme of chronology. With such a 
plan the facts of history are assorted each to its 


Enter a post office in any town and behind a 
group of boxes each marked with a name for 
peculiar distinction we see clerks distributing 
mail with surprising rapidity. How similarly 
the student tosses into the ‘‘pigeon holes’? of 
his chronological table the events met in the 
course of his study. 

There are two methods usually followed by 
historians—the decade or century method and 
the period. The last named is most commonly 





used and possesses great advantage over the 
other inasmuch that it has no fixed length of 
time. Yet it possesses a beginning and end 
which gives a unity to the events coming under 
it and thus aids the mind to better grasp it as 
such. 

The historical student does not, like the chro- 
nologist, stand before a group of boxes marked 
1, 2, 3, ete., in regular order. He has a series 
of posts marked 1492, 1607, 1776, 1861, etc., to 
which rather than into which he throws his facts. 
These dates mean the discovery of America by 
Columbus, Settlement of Jamestown, Va., Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Civil War. 
They like many other dates form a central point 
about which many other facts may be clustered 
or associated. It helps to identify many facts 
that do not require closer attention. 

The historian would mark clearly the time of 
Columbus’ various voyages and travels, but the 
student, or reader of history at least, would take 
the year 1492 and cluster other facts about it. 

In this way the principal dates mark periods 
and control the grouping of events. To a limit- 
ed extent the period serves the purpose of his- 
tory. Our best educated men are sometimes 
able only to place facts in their proper period or 
group. History written with such an indefinite 
chronology would be defective. ‘Therefore we 
must give the period a beginning and an end. 

But notwithstanding all this the dates estab- 
lished are after all largely arbitrary and artificial. 
History is a continuous unit and strictly speak- 
ing could not be marked off into periods. 

We call the year 1775 the beginning of the 
American Revolution and 1861 the beginning of 
the Civil War but by so doing we are giving 
those years an artificial importance. The facts 
of the case are that history is evolution and 
whilst the clash of arms came in the years named 
the bubble that burst had been expanding in 
the many years preceding. 

Thus observing we are led to conclude that 
historians have drawn their lines of demarcation 
too straight and too heavy. The progress of 
humanity is not by bounds or sudden flight but 
by stages slow and sometimes almost impercep- 
tible. Every important period of action has a 
wavy connection extending back into the past 
at one end and reaching into the future at the 
other—cause and effect. Rome was not built in 
a day, neither did it so fall. 

So we see that the firmest lines we establish 
are frequently, but for mental convenience. 

We sometimes divide our history of the U. S. 
into four periods. 

1st. Exploration and Discovery, 1492 to 1607. 

2nd. Settlement : $ 1607 to 1775. 

8rd. Revolution: 1775 to 1789. 

4th. Contitution applied 1789 to present time. 

Although these periods may be divided to good 
advantage, it is not to be presumed that they 
are like the kingdoms of nature. Much depends 


upon the teacher’s judgment and intention in 
making the divisions. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 27, 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








Otherism. 





The word which heads this article is not in- 
tended as an addition to your vocabulary, so 
much as to call your attention to an important 
principle. Principles are infinitely more im- 
portant than words. The principle of ‘‘other- 
ism’’ is the principle which impels us to think 
of, to feel with, and to work for others. 

A republican form of government is a govern- 
ment of unselfishness. The best interests of the 
greatest number is supposed to be the chief ob- 
ject of republican legislation. Because Ameri- 
cans often make the Golden Rule to read, ‘‘Do 
others, before others have a chance to do you’, 
is no fault of our governmental system. In the 
republic, everything which tends to oppress_ the 
many for the benefit of the few is really and 
absolutely unconstitutional. 

One of the first and most important steps in 
the training of American citizens is to instil into 
their minds.the spirit of republicanism. Repub- 
lican laws cannot be fully enforced among a 
people steeped in monarchial, anarchial, or 
socialistic ideas. Monarchism demands the 
sacrifice of the many in the interests of the few 
in whose veins flows the blue blood of royalty. 
Socialism demands the sacrifice of the royal few 
in the interests of the vulgar many, and is but 
the opposite extreme of monarchism. Anar- 
chism demands the sacrifice of all in the interests 
of the individual, and is the quintessence ot 
selfishness. Republicanism demands the sacri- 
fice of the individual in the interests of the many, 
and is the expression of the highest patriotism, 
and the key to the greatest national achievement. 

Nearly all the dangers of immigration lie in 
the fact that immigrants are not in sympathy 
with our free institutions. How much more 
dangerous to our national health would it be to 
allow a generation of our own youth to grow up 
out of sympathy with our national spirit! And 
yet is this not actually taking place before our 
very eyes because so many child trainers are 
guilty of the sin of omission? What will you do 
for the nation’s safety ? 

hk 


Ignorance and Citizenship. 





In a government where the body of individual 
citizens is the supreme power, next to corrupt 
moral sensibilities, ignorance is the greatest ob- 
stacle to the proper use of the elective franchise. 
The very same principle which bars the idiot 
and the lunatic from the ballot box, when carried 





to its logical conclusion, would also bar the man 
mentally incapable of comprehending the dif- 
ferent points in the question at issue, and of 
forming his judgment accordingly. An honest 
and unbiased mind cannot but admit the neces- 
sity for an educational qualification of the citi- 
zen. ‘Nor with our present system of public 
schools, the multiplicity of books, and the 
broadcast sowing of the magazine and news- 
paper need that standard be a low one. It 
should be sufficiently high to bar from the use 
of the right of suffrage all those incapable of 
passing sound judgement on political questions 
until such time as they shall use the means 
which we have already provided to enlighten 
their ignorance. 

These principles being true, the public school 
teacher, in his strictly mind developing work, is 
hastening the day of cleaner politics and better 
laws. Join to this the constant training of the 
moral sensibilities, and the public school will 
become the nursery of the State in very truth. 
Legislation can never stop election frauds, partial 
appointments, or unjust enactments. These 
can be entirely abolished only by education—an 
education of both heart and head—to be ac- 
complished largely by the teacher in his capac- 
ity of servant of the people in the public school. 

Again, if these principles are true,they should 
be so presented to the child mind that when our 
pupils take their places as law makers and law 
enforcers, we shall be able, through them, to 
effectually bar ignorance and fraud from con- 
trolling the elections. It may seem a long time 
to wait. We may think that we could do more 
if we took a hand in the actual management of 
affairs to-day. Not so. Wecan wield a power 
for greater and more permanent good just where 
we are. May the fires of true patriotism burn 
brightly in the soul of every American teacher ! 


KR 


Notes. 





Have you a class in Civics? If you have, 
why not turn directly to those lessons on the 
office and duties of the President, how he is 
nominated, elected, etc.? Also, in those states 
where the chief State officers are elected this 
fall, study their duties and how they are chosen. 
The best time to teach this part of Civics is when 
people are most interested in it.. Two and 
four years must elapse before it can be taught to 
so good advantage again. Make the most of the 
opportunity. 

RK 

Now is the time to have your pupils prepare 
brief sketches of the lives of the different candi- 
dates, both State and National, and an outline 
of the platform which each is pledged to support. 
This will not only give them asystematic knowl- 
edge of facts, but it will develop a legitimate in- 
terest in political matters, and will so place be- 
fore them the principles of the different parties 
that they will be able to form a more impartial 
judgement of the merits and demerits of each. 





The question of the best method of electing 
the President and Vice-President—whether by 
means of presidential electors, as at present, or 
by a direct vote of the people—is one which will 
demand more and more attention. Now is an 
excellent time to discuss the matter in class, and 
to have debates and essays upon it. There is 
much to be said on either side. 


7k 


Have you decided to conduct a model cam- 
paign in your school? Try it, and seeif you 
will not have the heartiest support of both pupils 
and parents. When parents sce that you are 
anxious to do their children all the good that 
you possibly can, and eSpecially to train them 
in the things which will be of such practical 
benefit to them in after years, their support will 
be assured. 

Ry 

Do not neglect to have your older pupils pre- 
pare an epitome of the political situation as 
published in the papers from week to week. 
This, in connection with a summary of the cur- 


| rent events will be interesting and highly profit- 


able. 


LF 


In connection with the preceding article would 
not a suggestion concerning a circulating school 
library be in order? In many of our country 
schools there is either an old, out-of-date library 
of small dimensions, the’ books of which were 
never scarcely worth the reading, or no library 
at all. A number of the States have taken steps 
encouraging such amovement. Teachers should 
be quick to see the advantages to be gained, and 
should do something to help the cause along. 
A little personal soliciting, a small fee at some 
entertainment or school sociable, a wise over- 
sight in selecting and caring for the books, would 
yield large results. 

enctnethl mnie 

A teacher can economize time very much by 
a judicious system of doubling his recitations; 
for example, have all the arithmetic classes re- 
cite in consecutive order, so that after the first 
class has been passed to the board the next class 
can be called and given its oral drill while the 
first one is placing its work on the board, and 
be sent to another board while the first class ex- 
plains board work, and so on until all the classes 
in arithmetic have recited.—J. A. Dobson. 
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Knowledge is one of the slowest, because one 
of the most durable, of agencies. It may take a 
thousand years for a thought to come into power; 
and the thinker who originated it might have 
died in rags or in chains.—Lord Lytton. 
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PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 








William McKinley, the Republican nominee 
for President was born at Niles, Ohio, Feb. 26, 
1844, and is now in his fifty third year. He was 
the son of an iron manufacturer, and of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry. When the Civil War broke out, 
he was a student in Alleghany College, and he 
enlisted as a private in a local company known 
as the Poland Guards, which was incorporated 
into the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers. He 
served under Gen. R. B. Hayes, and later under 
Gen. Sheridan, and took part in a number of 
engagements. His promotion was rapid, and 
he was finally brevetted as Major by President 
Lincoln for gallantry on the field before being 
mustered out in 1864. Major McKinley then 
resumed the practice of law in Canton, where he 
has ever since resided, being active in political 
and social life. In 1869 he was elected County 
Prosecuting Attorney, and in 1876 he was sent 
to Congress at the age of thirty-three. Heserved 
continually for fourteen years. In 1890 he was 
elected Governor of Ohio and re-elected two 
years later. During the latter part of his ser- 
vices in Congress, he became the Republican 
leader of the House, and was the foremost factor 
in the Tariff Bill of 1890. He has been men- 
tioned asa candidate for the nomination for 
President in the last three Republican Conven- 
tions on each occasion developing considerable 
strength, although not sufficient to secure nom- 
ination. He is a man of strong, active physique 
affable in manner, cogent in debate with a 
faculty for organization and detail that has rare- 
ly been equalled. In 1871 he married Miss 
Ada Sexton who has been an invalid fora 
number of years. 





Garret A. Hobart, the Republican candidate 
for Vice-president is fifty-two years of age and 
is a native of New Jersey having been born in 





Long Branch, in that Statein 1844. He wenland in less than six months he made his first 


educated at Rutger’s College, studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, and in 1871 was City 
Counsel of Paterson, N. J. From that time for- 
ward his political advancement was rapid and 
he became an influential participant in politics, 
being elected successively a member of the State 
Assembly and Senate and President of the latter 
body during two terms. Mr. Hobart, however, 
has also been interested in mercantile pursuits 
and has been asuccessful manager of large 
properties, railroads, banks, etc., where legal 
knowledge and business ability were needed. 
He is President of the East Jersey Water 


Company, and has also governing interests in 
various other concerns including gas companies, 
banks, railroads, electric lighting companies and 
manufacturing companies. Through his busi- 
ness ability he has accumulated a considerable 
fortune. 





plunge into politics. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic State Convention which met in 
Omaha 1888 to choose delegates to the National 
Convention at St. Louis. In 1890 he was elect- 
ed to Congress over W. J. Connell and _re-elect- 
ed in 1892 over Allen W. Field. His two most 
‘noted speeches in Congress have been upon the 
tariff and financial questions. His aspiration to 
become U. 8. Senator, were blasted by the elec- 
tion of John M. Thurston. 

Mr. Bryan isa man of considerable magnetism 
and fine presence. He is about 5 feet 10 inches 
in height, weighs 180 pounds and has dark hair 
and dark eyes. He was nominated for the 
Presidency by the Democrats at their convention 
which assembled in Chicago, July 7. 





Arthur Sewall the Democratic nominee for 
Vice-president was born in Bath, Me., in 1835. 
From the days he left school early in the fifties, 
to the present he has been devoted to ship- 
building. The firm of Sewall & Sons owns the 





William J. Bryan, the Democratic nominee 
for President was born at Salem, Ill., March 19, 
1860. His father, Silas L. Bryan, was a lawyer 
of standing and integrity who served his district 
eight years in the [Illinois Senate and was after- 
wards twelve years a Circuit Court Judge. 

During Mr. Bryan’s senior year he represent- 
ed his college in an intercollegiate oratorical con- 
test at Galesburg in which he took second prize. 
Leaving Jacksonville, Mr. Bryan entered Union 
Law College, in Chicago and at the same time 
he became connected with the law office of 
Senator Lyman Trumbull, so that when he was 
graduated from the law college he was expe- 
rienced not only in theory but in the practical 
workings of the law. 

Mr. Bryan married Miss Mary E. Baird the 
only daughter of a prosperous merchant in 
Perry, Il]. Since her marriage, Mrs. Bryan has 
studied law and been admitted to the bar. Her 
only motive was to aid her husband in his life 
work. 

In the fall of 1887 business called Mr. Bryan 
to Nebraska. He opened an office at Lincoln 


largest sailor merchant-men afloat. 

For nine years ending in 1893 he was Presi- 
dent of the Maine Central Railroad. He is 
President of the First National Bank of Maine. 
He was President for a time of the Eastern 
|Railroad and is now a director. In all these, 
he has shown himself to be a keen, shrewd and 
progressive business man. 

In politics, Mr. Sewall has been a life-long 
Democrat. He never voted any other ticket 
and for the past eight years has been Maine’s 
representative on the Democratic National Com* 
| mittee. 

In 1859 Mr. Sewall married Emily Duncan 
'Crookes, daughter of a prominent citizen of 
Bath. Three children were born to them. 

Mr. Sewall never held any political office 
even in his own State. He has devoted his 
‘life to ship-building and fostering American 
commerce, 

Both the candidates are men of integrity and 
\high principle, stanch supporters of the church 
‘and christian work generally and highly  re- 
spected in their own communities. 
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ferent positions; 6, 6, upper 
arms ; 4 arm rest, which should 
be muscle just below the elbow ; 














5, 5, etc., elbow in different 
positions; 7, left arm below 
elbow ; 8, the body. Notice care- 
fully the three positions of the 
right arm below elbow. The left 
arm should be used to brace the 
body and the left hand to 





adjust the paper. Study dia- 





Any one who will, can become a good busi- 
ness writer; and any who will, can become a 
successful teacher of writing—there are positive- 
ly no exceptions. Every one who writes well 
and has had an extended and successful ex- 
perience teachirig writing, will attest to the 
truthfulness of this statement. Of all practical 
subjects, writing is the most generally ignored, 
though the most easily and quickly learned 
when properly taught ; and one hand, ordinary 
intelligence and good instruction, are the only 
prerequisites. I freely admit that all persons 
cannot become artists, nor artistic writers, nor 
can allattain the same degree of excellence in 
the same time ; but it is silly, in my judgment, 
to claim that any except very small children 
can not learn to write well in a few months at 
most, spending only 30 minutes per day, if 
properly instructed. In 15 years experience as 
a specialist, teaching writing and drawing, to 
thousands of pupils ; I have not found one sane 
person who can not learn to write and draw well 
enough for all ordinary purposes ; and learn it 
in much less time than is necessary to accomplish 
equal results in any other branch of education. 
The person who asserts that only a few favored 
ones can learn to write, does not know what he 
is talking about or has an utter disregard for 
facts. é 

6th grade pupils that do not write well, have 
been most unfortunate in their instructors. The 
little writing that is being taught in most schools 
is taught (?) through the medium of the so 
called ‘‘copy books” the poorest of all teaching 
agencies. The teacher who would rely so im- 
plicitly upon an arithmetic or other text, would 
be dismissed post haste ; and deservedly too. 
Give any good teacher of writing, just one third 
of the time spent on any other subject usually 
taught in our public schools, and he will make 
every pupil a model business writer. Again, I 
wish to say that any one who will try, can learn 
to write and teach it well. 

POSITION.—Pupils should be required to sit 
directly facing the table if possible, and with 
feet in front of chair and resting flatly and firmly 
upon the floor. The body should incline a little 


forward and to the left so as to bring the eyes 
within 10 or 12 inches of the writing ; the bend 
should be at the hips not at theshoulders. The 
body should not touch the desk. The ac- 
companying plate will illustrate position of paper, 
arms, hands, etc., I, I, etc., represent top of 
table; 2, 2, etc., paper; 3, 3, the hand in dif- 





gram and practice until thoroughly under- 
stood. The forearms should rest upon the table 
at about right angles to each other, the elbows 
being about 10 inches from the body and ona 
line passing directly in front of it; it will be 
noticed that the nearer edge of the table nearly 
represents such aline. The right arm should 
rest lightly on the muscles just below the elbow 
as has been said. The hand should be well 
turned over to the left so as to have the flat side 
of the wrist nearly or quite parallel with top of 
the table. Caution.—See that the elbows are 
not too near the body or to far back, assuch will 
greatly retard motion. The wrist must not touch 
the paper at any time. The penholder should 
be of good size (about one third of an inch in 
diameter) and should not be slick where held. 
There is nothing that conduces so much to ‘‘grip- 
ping’’ as small slick penholders and the use of 
slate pencils. The holder should be held just 
tight enough to prevent its turning and should 
contain a pen of medium size, course point ‘and 
rather stiff ; fine pointed flexible pens are not fit 
for the use of beginners. Notice that the third 
and fourth fingers are drawn well under the hand 
and that the end ofthe forefinger rests on top 
of the penholder and is bent out at middle joint, 
the same is true of the thumb at lower joint ; the 
inner side of thethumb should press slightly 
against lower side of the holder about opposite 
lower joint of forefinger ; lower end of the hold- 
er should rest against the middle finger near root 
of nail ; upper end of holder should rest against 
forefinger back of knuckles joint. With the 
holder in this position the pen forms a less angle 
with the paper than when the holder, is more 
nearly vertical therefore is less likely to pierce 
the paper in writing ; the lower joint of third and 
fourth fingers should touch the paper lightly to 
steady the hand. This, I think better than al- 
lowing the tips of the nails to touch ; as the hand 
is brought nearer to the paper and a firmer posi- 
tion is secured and more power given over the 
pen. This rest must always be movable. 
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DRILL ON POSITION AND PENHOLDING. 





—Have pupils sit erect with arms at side or rest- 
ing easily on the table ; the penholder should be 
on the table in front and parallel to the side of 
the paper or on back of table with the pen end 
to the right so that when picked up it will be in 
proper position without being turned. Have 
pupils place their paper in position, take pen- 
holder and assume proper position of arms, hand, 
body, etc.; repeat adozen or more times each 
lesson until thoroughly learned. In classes the 
teachers may give signals for each act, as adjust 
proper; take pens; position; replace pens; 
paper; rest, etc. Ofcourse the teacher is not 
obliged to use the signals given here. A little 
tact will enable him to make these drills quite 
interesting. 
MOVEMENT DRILL.—Assume proper posi- 
tion as described, close fingers and practice at 
least three minutes on each of the following ex- 
ercises keeping the wrist and hand from touch- 
ing the paper and be careful to have the arm 
roll not slide: (1) Push arm in and out of 
sleeve as if rolling a small ball or pencil under 
the wrist or hand counting for each movement 
at fhe rate of 150 times a minute. The count 
in all these exercises for the development of the 
motion and freedom, should be, one, one, one, 
&e, &e. (2) Rollarm to right as if rolling a 
ball under the hand—rate, 150; (3) Roll arm 
to left as above; (4) Straighten fingers and 
move asin1; (5) With fingers straight, move 
asin 2; (6) With fingers straight, move as in 
3. Repeat the above or other suitable exercises 
each lesson until good free movements are ac- 
quired. At the beginning of each lesson is the 


best time. 


Denver, Colo. 


sajeniba cecilia cccctiaabaitaie 

It is noble to seek Truth, and it is beautiful 
to find it. It is the ancient feeling of the human 
heart, that knowledge is better than riches; and 
it is deeply and sacredly true. To mark the 
course of human passions as they have flowed 
on in the ages that are past ; to see why nations 
have risen, and why they have fallen ; to speak 
of heat, and light, and the winds; to know 
what man has discovered in the heavens above 
and in the earth beneath ; to hear the chemist 
unfold the marvelous properties that the Creator 
has locked up in a speck of earth ; to be told 
that there are worlds so distant from our own, 
that the quickness of light, traveling from the 
world’s creations, has never yet reached us; it 
is worth while in the days of our youth to strive 
hard for this great diseipline ; to pass sleepless 
nights for it ; to give up for it laborious days; 
to spurn for it present pleasures ; to endure for 
it afflicting poverty ; to wade for it through 
darkness, and sorrow, and contempt, as the great 
spirits of the world have done in all ages and all 
times.—Sidney Smith. * 
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Little Scotch Granite. 





Burt and Johnnie Lee were delighted when 
their Scotch cousin came to live with them. 
He was little, but very bright and full of fun. 
He could tell curious things about his home in 
Scotland and his voyage across the ocean. He 
was as far advanced in his studies as they were, 
and the first day he went to school they thought 
him remarkably good. Hewasted no time in 
play when he should have been studying, and 
he advanced finely. 

At night, before the close of the school, the 
teacher called the roll and the boys began to 
When Willie under- 
stood that he was to say ten if he 


answer “Ten.” 


had not whispered during the day, 
he replied, “I have whispered.” 

“More than once? asked the 
teacher. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Willie. 

“As many as ten times?” 

“Maybe I have,” faltered Willie. 

“Then I shall mark you zero,” said 
the teacher, sternly, “and that isa 
great disgrace.” 


“Why, I did not see you whisper 
once,” said Johnnie, that night after 
school. 


“Well, I did,”’ said Willie. “I saw others 
doing it, and so I asked to borrow a book; then 
I lent a slate pencil and asked a boy for a 
knife, and did several such things. I supposed 
it was allowed.” 

“O, we all do it,” said Burt, reddening. 
“There isn’t any sense in the old rule; and 
nobody could keep it and nobody does.” 

“I will, or else I will say I haven't,” said 
Willie. “Do you suppose I would tell ten lies 
in one heap?” 

“O, we don’t call them lies,” muttered Johnnie. 
“There wouldn’t be a credit among us at night 
if we were so strict.” 

“What of that, if you told the truth ?” laugh- 
ed Willie, bravely. 


In a short time, the boys all saw how it was 
with him. He studied hard, played with all 
his might in play-time; but, according to his 
account he lost more credits than any of the 
rest. After some weeks the boys answered 
“Nine” and “Eight” oftener than they used to. 
Yet the schoolroom seemed to have grown 


_—= 











quieter. Sometimes, when Willie Grant’s 
mark was even lower than usual, the teacher 
would smile peculiarly, but said no more of 
lisgrace. Willie never preached at them or 
told tales; but, somehow, it made the boys 
ashamed of themselves, just the seeing that 
this sturdy, blue-eyed boy must tell the truth. 
It was putting the clean cloth by the half-soiled 
one, you see; and they felt like cheats and 
story-tellers. They talked him all over, and 
loved him, if they did nickname him “Scotch 
Granite,” he was so firm about a promise. 

Well, at the end of the term Willie’s name 
was very low down on the credit list. When it 
was read he had hard work not to cry, for he 
was very sensitive and had tried hard to be 
perfect. But the very last thing that day was 
a speech by the teacher, who told of once see- 
ing a man muffled up in acloak. He was pass- 
ing him without a look, when he was told the 
man was Gen. , the great hero. 

“The signs of his rank were hidden, but the 











INNOCENTS AT PLAY. 


hero was there just the same,” said the teacher. 
“And now, boys, you will see what I mean 
when I give a little gold medal to the most 
faithful boy—the one really the most conscien- 
tiously ‘perfect in his deportment’ among you. 
Who shall have it ?” 

“Little Scotch Granite!” shouted forty boys 
at once ; for the child whose name wasso “low” 
on the credit list had made truth noble in their 
eyes—The British Evangelist.. 








A Frightened Sailor. 





Many a jolly tar who would be a brave hero 
should he be called to stand before the can- 
non’s mouth, will grow pale at a sight or sound 
which suggests a supernatural visitor. 

In the year 1847, on a dark and windy night, 
the American barque, Croton, was leaving 
Havre, France. An order was given to haul 
out the earing of the main topsail. As this is 
the duty of the first mate, that officer came 
forward with alacrity. He had, however, gone 








but half-way up the rigging when he suddenly 
turned and ran down to the deck. Pale and 
trembling he stammered out: 

“Cap’n, I—I—can’t! there’s something—a 
voice there—talking to me!” 

Surprised, but incredulous, the captain sent 
the second mate to do the job. But he had 
gone scarcely farther than his superior when 
he too beat a retreat. It looked a little serious, 
and the captian called, “Come boys, who'll go? 
Any one of you!” 

None volunteering, he turned to a quiet 
fellow, the youngest sailor of the crew, and 
asked: 

“William, do you dare go up and haul out 
that earing?” 

“Yes sir,” said William, “I'll do it, sir.” 

William went; but when not more than half- 
way up the ladder, he heard a deep, loud voice, 
apparently directly above his head, say: 

“It blows! It blows hard, don’t do it?’ 

The brave boy, wisely arguing that so long 


as the ghostly intruder did not lay 
hands on him he was safe, continued 
up the rigging. 
go, and heard the “That's 


He let the earing 
well,” 
from below. Making all secure, he 
was nearly ready to make the de- 
scent, when again he heard the voice, 
which seemed to say, light by his 
head, “It blows hard, don’t it ?’ 


Peering up into the darkness, and 
holding fast with his left hand, he 
reached with his right in the direc- 
tion of the sound. To his surprise 
he seized something which cut his 
forefinger so that he felt the blood 


run down his wrist and sleeve. 

The voice screeched, growled and groaned ; 
something scratched and flapped at his face. 
But holding it fast and descending as best he 
could with but one hand to help, ana such a 
struggling companion, he reached the deck. 

His captive was an old African parrot grip- 
ping with her beak the hand of poor William. 

Poll had been a stow-away in the rigging, 
and had heard the sailors say to one another, 
when the relief at the wheel came round early 
after dark : 

“It blows hard, don’t it ?” 

The captain, when this mystery was unravel- 
ed, said, “Well, William, if you don’t want Old 
Poll, I’ll give you ten dollars for her.” William, 
having enjoyed enough of her company, will- 
ingly struck the bargain, 








Tf you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers to the Instructor 


at 50 cents each, 
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For the Instructor 


Nature’s Palettes. 





BY MISS M. L. STANTON, WILBUR, OREGON. 


When Dame Nature packs her colors 
At the closing of each year, 

That she stows the reds and crimsons 
In the bottom is most clear, 

On the tops the blues and yellows 
In profusion you'll descry, 

And if you'll believe me, children, 
This is just the reason why,— 

When the frost of winter’s over, 
Leaves and grass of tender sheen 
Spring to greet the wooing sunlight 
And demand a coat of green. 

For which color, blue and yellow 

In abundance she must blend, 

Tilla robe of richest verdure, 

Over hills and vales extend. 

When, by chance a daring blossom 
Smiles to springtime’s rugged blast, 
Fairy artists pause to tint it, 

As they paint the tender grass ; 

But the little folded petals 

When they greet your eager view, 
Will be neither pink nor crimson— 
Shades of yellow, — shades of blue. 
Violets in the meadows low, 

Cowslips on the sheltered hill, 

While the bright years come and go, 
Will be blue and golden still. 

Summer with her thousand blossoms 
Calls for Nature’s finest art. 

Shadings from the ivies’ purple, 

To the green flower’s crimson heart. 
And amid the work and hurry, 

Tired fairies have no rest. 

Till golden-rods and brilliant astors 
In their flaming robes are dressed. 
When the Frost King o’er the blossoms 
Biows his breath of icy chill, 

And they bow their heads in anguish 
To the arcticman’s iron will, 

Then to win us from our sorrow 

That the summer’s bloom must die, 
Fairies hang their much daubbed palettes, 
On the frosted trees—to dry. 

There on dog-wood, oak and maple 
Shades of summer you'll perceive, 
Strangely blended, marked and mottled, 
On the gorgeous autumn leaves. 








My Little Hero. 





“Flow we wish that we knew a hero,” 
Say the children pressing round ; 
**Will you tell us if such a wonder 
In the city streets can be found ?” 


I point from my study window 
Ata lad who is passing by— 








*‘My darlings, there goes a hero, 
You will know his oft heard cry.” 


‘*’Tis only the ‘paper boy,’ father, 
In his jacket so worn and old ; 
What can fe do that is brave and true, 
Selling papers out in the cold ?” 


Says Maudie, “I thought that a hero 
Was a man with a handsome face ;” 
“And I pictured him all in velvet dressed, 
With a sword,” whispered little Grace. 


‘*Mine is only a ‘paper boy,’ children, 
His deeds all unnoticed, unknown 3 

Yet I think he is one of the heroes 
God sees and will mark for his own. 


“Out there he looks eager and cheerful 

As he busily handles his wares . 
No sign that his young heart is heavy 

With the weight of unchildish cares. 


“Home means to him but a dingy room, 
A father he shudders to see ; 

Alas for the worse than neglected sons 
Who have such a father as he ! 


“And a mother who lies ona ragged bed, 
So sick, and worn, and sad ; 

No friend had she but this one pale boy— 
This poor little newspaper lad. 


‘So rough to others, and all unskilled, 
Yet to her most tender and true ; 

Oft waking with patient cheerfulness 
To soothe her the whole night through. 


‘He wastes no time on his scanty meals; 
But goes forth with the morning sun, 
Never a moment is wasted 
Till his 1ong day’s work is done, 


‘‘Then home to the dreary attic 
Where his mother lies lonely all day ; 
Unheeding the boys who would tempt him 
To linger with them and play. 


‘Because she is helpless and lonely, 
He is doing a here’s part ; 

For loving and self-denying 
Are the tests of a noble heart.” 








Nutting. 





Jack Frost has been on a visit here, 

This morning the ground was white ; 

From many a tree he had plucked the leaves 
That for days have been so bright ; 

His fingers have opened the nutshells brown, 
And have sent the ripe nuts clattering down. 


Come boys and girls, to the woods away ! 
What better fun can there be, 

Than to search for nuts in the rustling leaves, 
Beneath the old walnut tree, 

While the air is crisp and clear are the skies, 
And clad in her richest robes Nature lies. 


And when the cold winds of winter blow, 
And the ground with snow is white, 
We'll bring the hidden treasure out, 

' And sit in the bright firelight ; 
And the nuts we’ll crack with jest and song, 
And brighten the winter evenings along. 


— Selec ted. 





How the Leaves Came Down. 





SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
I'll tell you how the leaves came down, 
The great Tree to his children said, 
You’re growing sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red, 
It’s quite time you went to bed. 


‘Ah !” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
‘Let us a little longer stay. 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief ! 
’Tis such a very pleasant day, 

We do not want to go away.” 


So just for one more happy day 

To the great tree the leaflets clung; 
Frolicked and danced and had their way 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering ail their sports among. 


‘Perhaps the great tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring 

“If we all beg, and coax and fret.” 
But the great tree did no such thing, 
He smilcd to hear their whispering. 


**Come, children, all to bed, he cried, 

And ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere 

Down sped the leaflets through the air, 


I saw them, on the ground they lay, 
Golden and brown, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 

White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrapthem safe and warm. 


The great tree looked down and smiled— 
*“Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said, 
And from below each sleepy child 

Replied, “Good-night,” and whispered low, 
‘It is so nice to goto bed.” 








A Hundred Thousand Souls a Day. 





A hundred thousand souls a day, 
Are passing one by one away, 

In Christless guilt and gloom, 
Without one ray of hope or light, 
With future dark as endless night, 

They’re passing to their doom. 


O Holy Ghost, Thy people move, 
Baptize their hearts with faith and love, 
And consecrate their gold. 
At Jesus’ feet their millions pour, 
And all their ranks unite once more, 
As in the days of old. 


The Master’s coming draweth near, 


The Son of Man will soon appear, 
His kingdom is at hand. 

But ere that glorious day can be, 

This gospel of the kingdom we 
Must preach in every land, 


They’re passing, passing fast away, 
A hundred thousand souls a day, 
In Christless guilt and gloom. 
O Church of Christ, what wilt thou say 
When in the awful judgment day, 
They charge thee with their doom ? 


— Selected, 





Apnoea 
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Normal Questions... 
~atfirse—_anid Answers 








These questions are intended to give a review for 


teachers. The answers will appear in the November 


number. 








QUESTIONS. 





Arithmetic. 





1. What is a decimal fraction and what are 
decimal fractions commonly called? 
2. What effect is produced by annexing a 
cipher to a decimal? By multiplying by ten? 
3. What is a mixed decimal number? A 
complex decimal ? 
4. Express decimally: Fifty-one hundred- 
thousandths. 429 ten-billionths. 
5. In reading expressions of United States 
currency how may the cents, mills, etc. be read? 
6. How does the number of places required 
to express the product of two decimals compare 
‘with the number of decimal places in the 
factors ? 
4. Multiply 3856 by 99. 
8. Multiply 4239 by 369. 
9. When butter is worth 33% cents a pound, 
what will 824 pounds be worth? 

10, What is the cost of 69750 bricks at $3.40 
per thousand ? 

11. What will 1925 pounds of hay cost at 
$9.50 per ton? 

12. At $13.45 per hundred weight what will 
1964 pounds of maple sugar cost ? 

13. What is a bill? An account? The foot- 
ing of a bill ? 

14. When is a bill receipted ? 

15. A drover bought 375 sheep at $4.50 per 
head. Hesold 200 of them at a loss of $.20 
per head, and gained enough on the rest to 
balance the loss. What did he get per head 
for the rest? 








Grammar. 





1. What is a diphthong? A digraph? 

2. What is a unipersonal verb ? 

3. Analyze the following sentence : I know 
him to be a sailor. 

4. For what is the hyphen used ? 

5. Correct the following: He does net want 
for any thing. 

6. What are reciprocal adjectives? 

7. What is accent? 

8. Of what may acomplex objective element 
consist ? 

g. Correct the following sentence and give 
reason: I never told a lie and never intend to. 


second person plural progressive form indicatve 
mode. 
11. Parse the word amdin the following sen- 
And it came to pass. 
12. What are auxiliary verbs? 
13. Correct the following sentence and give 
reason for your correction. “Time and tide 
waits for no man.” 
14. How many elementary sounds in the 
English language? How are they divided? 
15. Give the principal parts of the verbs 
crow, sow, sing and swing. 


tence: 
Name them. 








Geography. 
1, Name the corresponding divisions of 
land to the following bodies of water,—(a) strait, 
(b) lake, (c) ocean. 
2. What causes the difference in the climate 
of England and Labrador? 
3. If the earth’s axis were ona slant of 33 
degrees from the perpendicular, what would be 
the width of the Temperate Zones ? 
4. Why is the sun nearer the earth in Winter, 
to people in the Northern Hemsphere, than it 
is in the Summer? 
5. In what section of the United States do 
we find the most extensive gold mine? Silver 
mine? Copper mine? Lead mine? Coal mine? 
6. What are monsoons? 
7. Why does not the needle of the compass 
always point toward the north? 
8. What three cities in the United States 
are noted for the manufacture of woolen goods. 
g. For what is Switzerland especially noted ? 
10. Mention the peculiarities of the city of 
Venice. 
11. What state is of nearly the same size as 
the island of Cuba? 
12. Name the largest city of France, Russia, 
Wales, Germany, South America, 
13. What strait connects the Dead Sea with 
the Gulf of Aden? 
14. In what does Germany excel all other 
countries ? 
15. What town has the most northern lIati- 
tude? 








History. 





1. What was the character and aim of the 
Virginia colonists ? 

2. Who was John Smith? 

3. When, where and under what circum- 
stances was the first colonial assembly organ- 
ized ? 

4. When and where was slavery first intro- 
duced into the United States? 

5. What was the Navigation Act and when 
was it passed ? 

6. What was the cause of Bacon’s Re- 





10. Give a synopsis of the verb love in the 





7. How had the plan of working in com- 
mon operated in the colonies ? 
8. Where did Roger Williams found a set- 
tlement and under what circumstances ? 
9g. What was the outcome of King Philip’s 
War? 
10. When and why was New England 
made a Royal Province ? 
11. How did New Hampshire receive its 
name? 5 
12. What became of the Pequod Indians? 
13. Which colony had the first written con- 
stitution framed by the people ? 
14. Who was the ablest of the feur Dutch 
governors ? 
15. What was “The Great Law” of the Quak- 
ers? 








Civil Government. 





1. How were the American colonies first 
governed ? 

2. What were the forms of colonial govern- 
ment? 

3. Describe the Provincial form of govern- 
ment. 

4. Under the Proprietary Government who 
exercised the controlling power? 

5. How was Charter Government managed 
and what did it resemble? 
6. What rights did Great Britain hold in re- 
gard to colonial Jaws ? 
7. What did she claim in regard to changing 
the form of colonial government? 
8. Give some of the remote causes of the 
Revolution. 

9. What weresome of the immediate causes? 
10. State the substance of the Navigation 
Acts. 

11. What reason did England give for taxing 
the colonists? 

12. What led to the Boston massacre ? 

13. For what purpose was the first League 
of the New England colonies effected? 

14. How long after this League was formed 
was another attempt at union made? 

15. When was the Second Continental Con- 
gress called and for how long did this consti- 
tute the national government of the colonies? 








Physiology. 





t. How are the bones forming joints held 
together ? 

2. What are the lacteals ? 

3. What is the office of the lachrymal gland ? 
4. What form of opium is most frequent- 
ly administered and used? 

5. How is swallowing effected ? 

6. How are the various expressions of the 


countenance that indicate joy, sorrow, hatred, 





bellion ? 


affection, pleasure and pain made ? 
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7. What is a poison? , 
8. What causes what is known as the deating 
of the heart ? 
9. What are the three kinds of movable 
joints ? 
10. What is the best thing to do in all cases 
of suspected poisoning ?- 
11. To what organs do the cranial nerves 
extend ? 
12. What keeps the body warm ? 
13. What is the color of muscles ? 
14. When are the milk teeth shed and their 
place taken by the permanent teeth ? 
15. When was alcohol first distilled ? 








Drawing. 





1. (a) What is a positive color? (b) What 
are the six positive colors of the spectrum ? 

2. (a) How do you produce a tint of any 
color? (b) A shade? 

3. (a) What is an isosceles triangle? (b) 
What kinds are there ? (c) What two angles are 
always equal? 

4. What is the difference between the terms 
vertical and perpendicular ? 

5. In working drawings what lines are 
represented by (a) dotted lines? (b) dot and 
dash lines? 

6. How many views are always necessary in 
working drawings? 

7. (a) What view is known as a “plan”? (b) 
What view is known as an “elevation ?” 

8. What is a pattern or developed surface ? 

9. (a) What type form is represented by the 
orange, cherry, apple, grape, etc.? (b) What 
solid is represented by the strawberry, pear, 
acorn, etc.? 

10. When is a design symmetrical ? 








Methods and School Economy. 





1, What is the distinction between educa- 
tion and instruction ? 

2. State the general divisions of education 
with reference to the class of faculties to be 
developed. 

3. In what way may the common school 
teacher educate the tastes of children ? 

4. What is one of the most common faults 
of young instructors ? 

5. What kind of instruction imprints truths 
and principles most firmly in the mind of the 
pupil ? 

6. What is the great law of the formation 
of habits ? ; 

7. What are the three principal methods of 
instruction ? 

8. What advantages have written answers 
over oral ? 

g. What is the topical method of reciting ? 

10. Why should a pupil stand while re- 


11. State why pupils should recite in their 
own language ? 

12, How may the art of teaching be de- 
fined ? 

13. What maxim in opposition to presenting 
too many facts and details at one recitation? 

14. State purposes of regular examinations. 

15. Give three methods of calling upon pu- 
pils in class to recite. 








ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER QUES- 
TIONS. 





Arithmetic. 





1. Reduction is the process of changing the 
forms of fractions without changing their 
values. Multiplying or dividing both terms of 
a fraction by the same number does not change 
the value of the fraction. 

2. 41-61. 

3. 1-7 is contained in 1 seven times, and 3-7 
is contained in 1, one-third of seven times, or 
7-3 times. Since 3-7 is contained in 1, 7 3 
times, in 4-5 it will be contained 4-5 of 7-3 
times, or 28-15 times, or 1 13-15 times. 

4. I 107-441. 

5. 15-6 days. 

6. 140 sheep. 

7. Increase 4-45. Decreased 4-9. 

8. 14 bushels. 

9. $6.25. 

10. Longer 35. Shorter 28. 
II, 12 301-335 cents. 
12, For 12 months he would receive $216 and 
the suit. For 1 month he should receive $18 
and the 1-12 suit. For10 months he should re- 
ceive $180 and the 5-6 suit. For 1o months he 
did receive $175 and the suit. 1-6 of the suit 
was worth $180—$175 or $5. The whole suit 
was worth $30. 
13. As the cistern held 280 gallons and re- 
quired 10 hours for the supply pipe to fill it 28 
gallons would flow inevery hour. As it re- 
quired but 7 hours for the discharge pipe to 
empty it, 40 gallons must have flowed out every 
hour. When both are running 12 gallons per 
hour are running out more than are running in. 
As the supply pipe has been running four hours 
112 gallons are in the cistern before the dis- 
charge pipe is opened. Since 12 gallons more 
run out than in when both pipes are open, it 
would take as long to empty the cistern as 112 
divided by 12 or 8% hours. 
14. 63-2000. 
15. A 28 days. B 21 days. 








Grammar. 





1. Noun, Singing is a healthful exercise. 


Verb. The birds aresinging. Participle. The 
lady singing is my sister. Adjective. Singing 
birds are seldom beautiful. 

2. Shall and will are the signs of the future 
tense. Shal// expresses the action or event as 
a duty commanded ; as a prediction ; and as 
future. Wil/expreses the action or event as 
something determined upon ; and as future. 
Shall in the first person and wi// in the second 
and third, are usually employed to denote fu- 
turity. Will is used in the first person to de- 
note determination ; and sha// in the seccnd 
and third to denote necessity. 

3. The Bible is more ‘valuable than any 
other book. When the comparative degree is 
employed the latter term of comparison should 
never include the former. 

4. The principal elements of a proposition 
are those which are necessary to its construc- 
tion. They are the subject and predicate. 

5. The large house on the hill burned. The 
house fell suddenly with a loud crash. 

6. Smith is a noun, proper, third, singular, 
masculine, objective and used as the object of 
the verb made. It represents the person. 
Leader is a noun, common, third, singular, 
masculine, objective and used as the object of 
the verb made. It represents the thing. 

7. Who do you think has come to see us ? 
The subject of a proposition is in the nomi- 
native case. 

8. The synopsis of a verb is its variation in 
form through the different modes and tenses, in 
a single number and person. 

g. The two prepositions are parsed as one 
and the combination is called a complex preposi- 
tion. 

10. Where he obtained the money is yet un- 
known. 

11. Appositive phrase. The father of his 
country. Adjective—tenacious of character. 
Adverbial—on the banks of the Potomac in 
royal style. 

12. He came to me in great -haste, and with 
tears in his eyes begged for money. 

13. There are mountains where I came from. 
A verb must agree with its subject in person 
and number. 

14. An adjective element containing a single 
word may be an adjective, a participle, a noun 
in apposition, or a possessive. 

15. Ripe apples are digestible. Clothing 
made to order fits best. Wilson the dlacksmith 
is ill, John’s luck is against him. 








Geography. 





1. A relief map shows the outlines of a con- 
tinent, or other body of» land, with its eleva- 
tions and depressions. 

2. The Atlantic Ocean and Florida Strait. 
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3. North Carolina, Alabama and Arkan- 
Sas. 

4. United States area 3,668,000 square miles. 
Australia 3,456,000. 

5. Buffalo from Niagara Falls. 

6. Lake Michigan. 

7. West Virginia is bounded on the north 
by Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, on the east 
by Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, on the 
south by Virginia and Kentucky, on the west 
by Ohio and Kentucky. 

8. Sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, ebony, 
mahogany and rosewood. 

g. The Atlantic Ocean, North Sea, Shager 
Rock, Cattegat, Baltic Sea, Gulf of Bothnia 
and Arctic Ocean. 

1o, Most of our India rubber is obtained 


from South America, some from British India, |. 


the Indian Archipelago, the west coast of Africa 
and the Maturitius. 


11. Great Salt Lake is about seventy miles 
long and thirty miles broad. 

12. The Rio de la Plata is formed by the 
union of the Uruguay and Parana which 
rise in the southern part of Brazil, 

13. Donegal, Connemara, Slieve Bloom, 
Wicklow, Galty, and MacGillicuddy Reeks. 

14. About one-half of all the fresh water on 
the globe is contained in the Great Lakes. 

15. Irish Sea, St. George’s Channel, Atlantic 
Ocean, Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea, 
Suez canal, Red Sea, Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
Gulf of Aden, Arabian Sea. 








History. 





1. Columbus believed the earth to be round 
but much smaller than it is. 

2. The great problem of the age was how 
to reach the East Indies by sea and thus give a 
cheaper route to their rich products, 

3. St. Angel, treasurer of Aragon, furnished 
most of the money and the friends of Colum- 
bus the remainder. Queen Isabella offered to 
pledge her jewels to raise fhe money but if 
was not needed. 

4. Friday, Oct. 12, 1492,0n the island of San 
Salvador. 

5. In 1498 he discovered the main land 
which he believed to be the eastern coast of 
Asia. 

6. Americus Vesputius, a friend of Colum- 
bus, accompanied a subsequent expedition to 
the new world. A German named Waldsee- 


Muller published an account of Vesputius’s 
adventures suggesting that the country be 
called America. 

7. John Cabot was an Engiish navigator 
who obtained authority from King Henry VII 
to reach India by sailing northwest. 


He came 


coast formany miles. He took possession of 
the country in the name of the king of Eng- 
land. 

8. He discovered Newfoundland 
coasted as far south as Chesapeake Bay. 

g. The Spaniards believed America to be a 
land where the natives wore precious gems and 
the land overflowed with gold. 

10. Ponce de Leon was an old disgraced sol- 
dier who sought fame and glery inthe New 
World. Hehad heard of a magical fountain 
where one might bathe and regain his youth. 

11. Balboa in 1513. 

12, Verrazani. 

13. Frobisher. 

14. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 

15. Captain Henry Hudson an Englisman in 
the Dutch service entered the harbor of New 
York and ascended the Hudson river. 


and 








Civil Government. 





1. The Great Iroquois League when first 
known comprised five different branches or 
nations of the Indian race ; but afterward ab- 
sorbed asixth nation. Each nation was made 
up of anumber of tribes, each of which had 
its own chief or sachem. There were fifty 
sachems equal in rank and authority who met 
in councils to regulate the affairs of the League. 
The laws and customs of these councils were 
so old that the people themselves had no tra- 
dition when they did not exist. 

2. The Six Nations bore nearly the same 
relation to each other, and to the league as do 
our states to each other and the National Gov- 
ernment. It has been said that this fact may 
have given the founders of our government 
their idea. 

3. Civil government is the power that regu- 
lates the rights and duties of citizens toward 
each other and toward the government. 

4. Man’s social nature compels him to live 
in communities. He is naturally selfish and 
the depraved are found in every community. 
There must be laws to regulate the relations of 
man to man and a power strong enough to 
execute such laws. This power is government. 
5. The highest object of all government is 
the administration of justice. 

6. Legislative or law-making, executive, or 
law-enforcing and judicial, or law-interpreting. 
7. These three powers may be all vested 
in one person or body of individuals or they 
may be distributed among different ones, thus 
forming the several departments of govern- 
ment. 

8. We have learned that no one person or 
body of persons can make, execute and _ inter- 
pret the laws of a people without ruining the 


g. Political writers, with few exceptions, have 
agreed in placing all forms of government un- 
MONARCHY, or 
government by one individual ; arRIsrocRacy, 
or government bya few select individuals ; 
and DEMOCRACY, or government by the peo- 
ple. 

10. An absolute monarchy is one in which the 
ruler has unlimited power. The fear of per- 
sonal vielence or of revolution in most cases 
holds him in check and protects the rights of 
the people. 


der three general classes, viz : 


11. Patriarchy. It has only existed where 
the people lived in families or tribes, independ- 
ent of other families or tribes, 

12. An aristocracy is a government in which 
the supreme power is vested in a select body 
of men, privileged on account of rank and 
wealth. 

13. In a pure democracy all the people meet 
together in one body to make and execute the 
laws. 

14. By representation. 

15. Our government was founded by men 
who had grown wise through the experience of 
years of tyranny and war and whose aim was 
to secure to the people the largest measure of 
liberty and happiness. 








Physiology. 





1. The dack-done is composed of a chain of 
twenty-six small bones called vertebrae. 

2. The muscles are arranged for the most 
part in pairs, one contracting and bending a 
joint and the other contracting and bringing 
the parts to their former position. 

3. Man is the stronger in proportion to 
size. 

4. The albuminoid compounds. 

5. The red corpuscies or globules (1-3600 of 
an inch in diameter) 

6. When the bl 
as it becomes expr 


-t float in the plasma. 
vessel is cut the blood 
1to the air thickens or 
clots and stops t' passage.so that bleeding is 
checked. 
7. The teet’ should be cleaned frequently, 
and care should be taken that they do not be- 
come scratched or broken by contact with hard 
or gritty substances, 
8. In the adult about three hundred twenty 
inches, 
g. The malleus, incus and stapes. 
10, Caffein. 
11. Pure food, moderate exercise and suf- 
ficient sleep and rest. 
12. In the lungs. By comingincontact with 
pure air oxygen is taken into the blood and 
carbonic acid gas is given off. 
13. When a bone is broken blood flows to the ° 








in sight of Labrador and sailed along the 
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fluid which contains material of which gristle is 
fermed is poured out over the broken ends. 
In afew days this gristle becomes tough and 
holds the bone in place until mineral can be 
added to complete the union of the broken 
parts. 

14. We breathe once during every four beats 
of the heart or about eighteen times in a min- 
ute. ‘ 

15. There are thirty-two permanent teeth, 
sixteen on each upper and_ lower jaw similarly 
arranged. Thereare four incisors in front, two 
canines one on each side of the incisors, 
four bicuspids two on each side, and back of 
the canines, and six molars, three on each side 
back of the bicuspids. 








Methods and School Economy. 





1. Teaching is guiding a pupil in those ex- 
ercises that will best develop his powers. 

2. That he may obtain hints and helps to 
aid him in teaching. Every teacher’s methods 
should be his own and he should try and im- 
prove upon them with every opportunity. 

3. In addition to a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught, he should have a 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of the 
general objects of education, and the means 
by which these are to be accomplished. 

4. The development of power. 

5. Sensation is the effect produced on the 
bodily organ by the external object ; percep- 
tion is the act of the mind in becoming cog- 
nizant of the sensation as proceeding from 
some cause external to itself. 

6. The teacher should be a student that he 
may sympathize with the pupil in his struggle 
after knowledge, and keep his own mind re- 
ceptive of truth. 

7. The curiosity or desire of the pupil to 
know. 

8. That he may be able to find out the 
surest, shortest, and most attractive way of 
making his instruction reach the minds and 
hearts of his pupils, 

9. Examples should come first. The rules 
are to be discovered by the pupil and then 
expressed in his own language. 

10. To test results of study and to fix in the 
mind important facts. 

11. Vocal culture, the training of the emo- 
tional nature, the cultivation of the sense of 
the beautiful, and a help {n discipline. 

12. Attention, the power of forming clear 
and exaet ideas, and reasoning. 

13. The cultivation of the senses ; training 
the powers of perception so that the mind may 
be stored with clear and distinct ideas ; lan- 
guage lessons in-which words are apprepri- 
ately and correctly associated with ideas. 

14. A pupil is instructed when knowledge is 


communicated to him which he comprehends ; 
he is trained when he is taught to do something, 
and doit well, and with facility. 

15. Good literature. Every good book that 
a teacher or pupil reads and learns to love is a 
moral and educational force and a means of 
culture. 








Twenty-eight Presidential Elections. 





BY MARY H. LEONARD. 





(Continued from September number.) 


In 1836 the Democrats were again successful 
inelecting their candidate who was Martin 
VanBuren. During his term the country suffer- 
ed very much from hard times and many 
thought it was due to the President’s hostility 
to the banks. He favored a Bill providing for 
certain “Sub-Treasuries” where the public 
money of the United States should be kept. 
This was opposed by the Whigs and was used 
as a great argument against his re-election. 

In 1840 however, VanBuren was re-nominat- 
ed by his party against William Henry Harri- 
son thenominee of the Whigs. This campaign, 
known as the “Log Cabin and Hard Cider 
Campaign” was one of the wildest excitement. 
Great public meetings were held all through 
that summer. Harrison -was triumphantly 
elected and inaugurated among great rejoicings 
of the Whig leaders. But the President took 
cold on the day of his inauguration and died 
a month afterwards. 

So John Tyler the first Vice-President who 
ever became President came into office. His 
inauguration was very quiet as has been the 
case on the three later occasions when Vice- 
Presidents have succeeded to the Presidency. 
Tyler having been elected Vice-President by 
the Whigs, it was assumed that he would carry 
out the views of that party. But he soon 
vetoed the bill which Congress passed for the 
re-establishment of the United States Bank. 
Finally his whole administration was passed in 
quarrelling with his party so that he was a very. 
unpopular President. 

In 1844 the Whigs nominated Henry Clay 
perhaps the most popular man in the country 
at that time. The Democrats after discussing 
various candidates finally united upon James 
K. Polk a man little known, who was called 
“The First Dark Horse.” 

But new questions were rising. Polk, the 
Democratic candidate, favored the annexation 
of Texas. This was opposed by many irre- 
spective of party because it would lead to the 
extension of slavery. It was also opposed by 
many of the Whigs because they feared a war 
with Mexico. At this election the new Aboli- 





tion or Free-Soil Party first put candidates into 


the field which weakened somewhat the 
strength of the Whig Party. The result was 
that Polk was elected. Soonafterwards Texas 
was annexed and the Mexican War broke out. 

After a series of brilliant victories which led 
to the gaining of considerable territory in the 
South-West, peace was concluded in 1848, 
just before another Presidential campaign. 

Meanwhile questions relating to slavery 
were becoming more exciting. The Mexican 
War had disturbed the old compromise 
measures. It had also become evident that the 
Democrats would be defeated in the election 
of 1848. So a large number of Democrats 
and a smaller number of Whigs joined the new 
Free-Soil Party which wished to shut slavery 
out of the territories. The Whigs nominated 
General Taylor, one of the heroes of the Mexi- 
can War, who was elected over the Democratic 
and Free-Soil candidates. But after a year 
and four months President Taylor the second 
and last Whig President died, just as the first 
one Harrison had done, and his place was 
filled by the Vice-President Millard Fillmore. 

New issues were coming on frst. The dis- 
covery of gold in California ana the application 
for the admission of that territory asa state 
brought up with new force the question of 
slavery extension. But another famous com- 
promise made in 1850 caused for a time a lull 
in the excitement. 

In the campaign of 1852 the Free-Soil Party 
cast fewer votes than it had done in 1848. The 
Whig party had also grown much weaker, and 
Franklin Pierce, the Democratic candidate was 
elected by a large majority over Winfield Scott 
the Whig candidate. But the Compromise of 
1850 which contained the famous “Fugitive 
Slave Law” could not long keep the peace. 
North and South were both dissatisfied, and the 
slavery struggle grew hotter. 

The Whigs were so badly beaten in 1852 that 
they felt obliged to take a new departure. 
The next year many of them went into a new 
party which proposed to make it hard for 
foriegners to hold office in the United States. 
It was called the American Party ; and as the 
members were organized in secret lodges and 
would not answer questions it was called the 
“Know-Nothing” party. It spread for two or 
three years but soon died, for the slavery ques- 
tion absorbed every other. 

Before the campaign of 1856, the country 
became excited over the Nebraska Bill, repeal- 
ing the Missouri Compromise and leaving it 
for settlers in Kansas and Nebraska to decide 
for themselves whether these should be free or 
slave states. The Whig party was now wholly 
broken up. Those Whigs who favored the 
Nebraska Bill went over to the Democratie 
party, while those of both parties who opposed 





the bill united with the Free-Soil party forming 
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the Anti-Nebraska party which soon took the 
name of Republican Party. The Democratic 
candidate Buchanan was elected over Fremont 
the Republican nominee, while the Know- 
Nothing party got so few votes that it was 
evident that the people were interested in 
nothing but the settlement of the slavery 
question. ' 

The debate grew hotter. In 1860 it had 
divided the Democratic party and there were 
four important candidates for the Presidency. 
The northern wing of the Democratic party 
nominated Stephen A. Douglas, the southern 
wing Breckinridge, the Republicans nominated 
Lincoln, while the Constitutional Union party 
which was trying to make peace between the 
two parties nominated Bell of Tennessee. The 
election of Lincoln precipitated the Civil War 
which had long been threatening. 

When the Campaign of 1864 arrived there 
were eleven states that claimed to be out of 
the Union and therefore took no partin the 
election. The Republicans re-nominated Lin 
coln and the Democrats, some of whom were 
getting discouraged at the long continuance of 
of the war, nominated General McClellen. But 
the successes of the Union army that summer 
encouraged the nation and Lincoln was re- 
elected by a very large majority. When he 
was re-inaugurated the end of the war was 
almost in sight; but about a month afterwards 
came the sad tragedy which ended Lincoln’s 
life. Then Vice-President Johnson became 
President. - Differences soon arose between 
Johnson and the republican Congress over the 
methods of the reconstruction of the govern- 
ments of the Southern States. The dissensions 
culminated in an attempt on the part of the 
House of Representatives to remove the Presi- 
dent from office by impeachment. This was 
prevented however by the failure of the Senate 
to sustain the action by a two thirds vote. 

In 1868 the election turned on the dispute 
about reconstructien and General Grant was 
elected by the republican party. 

Before the election of 1872 the last of the 
seceding states had accepted the new amend- 
ments to the Constitution and were again rep- 
resented in Congress. In this election some 
of the Republicans who had become dissatisfied 
with Grant’s administration, formed them- 
selves into a new party called the “Liberal Re- 
publican Party” with Horace Greeley as their 
candidate. The Democrats united with them 
in voting for Greeley. But in spite of this 

union Grant was re-elected by a large majority. 

In 1876 the question of a third term for Grant 
was discussed, some of the Republicans wishing 
to set aside the precedent that Washington 
had established. But the country did not 
favor this. The republicans nominated Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes and the Democrats Samuel J. 


Tilden. The election was a very close one, 
and the country came near being thrown into 
confusion by the condition of some of the 
Southern state governments which claimed the 
right to revise their own election returns throw- 
ing out such votes as they considered illegal. 
Exciting discussion followed. The matter 
came before Congress for a decision but the 
two houses could not agree. The question 
was at last referred to fifteen commissioners 
eight of whom voted to give the election to 
Hayes. 

In 1880 the Republicans again elected their 
candidate General Garfield. Three months 
after his inauguration he was shot by a disap- 
pointed office-seeker and died after eighty days 
of suffering. So Chester A. Arthur the Vice- 
President became President for the rest of the 
term. 

In 1884 James G. Blaine was nominated by 
the Republicans and Grover Cleveland by the 
Democrats. The election was a very close one 
but Cleveland was chosen, and thus the 
Democratic party returned to power for the 
first time since the election of Lincoln in 1860. 

The absorbing questions which grew out of 
slavery and the War were now settled and those 
relating to the tariff as a means of revenue 
again became prominent. 

The election of 1888 turned upon this ques- 
tion of revenue and Benjamin Harrison, the 
grandson of the former President Harrison, 
was elected over Cleveland who had been 
nominated by the Democrats. But during 
Harrison’s administration there was a growing 
feeling in favor of tariff revision and so when 
Harrison and Cleveland were again nominated 
against each other in 1892, Cleveland was 
elected. This is the first instance when an 
Ex-President has been again nominated and 
chosen, In this campaign a Third Party called 
the Populist or Peoples’ Party gained a few 
electoral votes in the West. 

In the pending election the Republican ticket 
is headed “McKinley and Hobart,” the Demo- 
cratic ‘‘Bryan and Sewall.” The November 
elections will decide which of these men is to 
be the head of the nation during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Four of the Presidents, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Johnson and Arthur were elected as Vice- 
Presidents and cameto the Presidency through 
the death of the chief magistrate. 

Three times a contested election has come 
before Congress for settlement ; in 1800 when 
the tie came between Jefferson and Aaron Burr; 
in 1824 when no one of four candidates had 
a majority of electoral votes and Congress 
elected Adams; also in 1876, when Congress, 
though not deciding the question directly ap- 
pointed the electoral Commision which gave 





the election to Hayes. 


Twenty-one of the twenty-three men who 
have held the office of President of the United 
States are dead, President Cleveland and Ex- 
President Harrison being the only living men 
who have had presidential honors. 








Nutting. 





Rut-a-tut, Rut-a-tut ! 
Who beats this tune ? 

Busy little squirrels 

This bright October noon. 


Rut-a-tut, Rut-a-tut | 
We must work away, 

For boys and girls are coming soon, 
The busy squirrels say. 


Merry shouts and laughter— 
Who comes this way ? 
Rut-a-tut, Rut-a-tut ! 
Squirrels work away. 
Hide a goodly pile of nuts 
For the winter’s store, 
Or when the boys and girls are gone, 
There may be no more, 








An Autumn Question. 





KATE M. MATSON. 


I had a dream last night, so strange, 
Yet real it seemed to be, 

I surely thought the fairy folk 
Had come to visit me. 


The evening breeze had gone to sleep, 
But in the still, cold air, 

The woodbine leaves kept rustling, 
As though some elves were there. 


I looked between the window slats, 
And there I chanced to see 
Dozens of little elfin men, 
Busy as they could be, 


They clambered up and down the vine, 
Their buckets small to fill, 

Then dashed their contents on the leaves, 
All working witha will. 


‘‘What are you doing there?” I asked. 
They answered not a word. 

The moon went down behind a cloud 
And not a sound was heard. 


It grew so dark and cold and s#ill, 
I fairly shook with fear, 
And then I waked, Was it a dream ? 
Well, listen ; you shall hear. 


When morning came, the woodbine leaves, 
So dull and green last night, 

Were sprinkled all with gold and bronze, 
And scarlet, gay and bright. 


Now wise folk say it was a frost 
Which changed the leaves, no doubt ; 
But, if *twas frost that painted them, 
What were the elves about ? 








If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia free of 
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The following miscellaneous exercises will be found 
especially interesting to the pupils if used once or twice 
a week instead of the regular text-book work. Similar 
exercises to these upon different subjects will be found in 
the Instructor each month, and we would suggest that you 
set apart a portion of at least one day each week in their 
use. 








I. GEOGRAPHY REVIEW. 


. What is a globe? a horizon? 
. How many motions has the earth? 
Name the cold oceans. 
. What is an iceberg? 
. What is a floating island ? 
. What is a coral island ? 
. Where is a famous coral reef? 
. For what is Newfoundland specially 
noted ? 
g. What and where is a floating city? 
10. Where do the Swedes live? 
11. What is the meaning of the word verde? 
12. What capes are near shoals and quick- 
sands ? 
13. Draw a picture of a volcano. 
14. What is a mountain dome? 
15. What is the meaning of the word sierra ? 
16. For what is Mt. Brocken noted? 
17. Where is Mammoth Cave ? 
18. Where is Fingal’s Cave? 
19. What do we mean by ¢emperature? 
20. What do we mean by humidity ? 
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II. QUESTIONS ON HEAT. 


1. What is heat? 

2. How is the sensation of heat produced ? 

3. What are the four, principal sources of 
heat ? 

4. What are the principal effects of heat ? 

5. What is the principal source of heat ? 

6. Why do durning glasses set fire to sub- 
stances submitted to their power? 

7. Why is there a dark rim around the 
focus? 

8. Are all the rays bent into one point? 

g. What is Caloric? 

10. What is ignition? vaporization? 


III, QUESTIONS ON SMOKE. 


1. Why does smoke ascend the chimney? 

2. What is smoke? . 

3. Why do smoke and steam curl as they 
descend ? 

4. Why does a close stove draw up more 
fiercely than an open grate? 

5. What produces the roaring noise made by 
the fire in a close stove? 

6. Why is the roar less if the stove door be 
thrown open? 


7. Why do some chimneys smoke ? 

8. What is meant by the flue of a chimney? 

g. Why will a room smoke if there be two 
fires in it? 

10. Why does a house in a valley very often 
smoke ? 


IV. QUESTIONS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 


1. How do acorns grow? 

2. What day of the month is New Year’s 
Day ? 

3. Name four different kinds of birds. 

4. Write five sentences about dogs. 

5. Name four kinds of food in which sugar 
is used ? 

6. When will the next leap year be? 

7. How many months in each season ? 

8. Name the Autumn months. 

9g. Where do we get pea-nuts? 

10. How many minutes are there between 
school time in the morning and recess time in 
the afternoon? 

11. Write your age in Roman numerals. 

12, How would you spell the words used to 
express two of each of the following animals : 
deer, ox, bear, sheep, dog, swine ? 

13. What does a clothier do ? 

14. Name six kinds of tame animals. 

15. Write the name of the longest river you 
know. 

16. Name one place where oranges grow. 

17. Write four words beginning with B. 

V. QUESTIONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. What is physiology ? 

2. What is the skeleton ? 

3. What is ossification? Why are not the 
bones of children as easily broken as those of 
aged people? 

4. What is the object of the skull? Which 
bone is movable? 

5. Why is the thorax or chest made in sep- 
arate pieces? 

6. Name the bones of the arm, 

7. How do the muscles move the limbs? 

8. Describe the structure of the skin. 

g. What advantages are gained by the en- 
largement of the bones at the joints? 

10. Name and describe the four kinds of 
teeth. 

11. Describe the process of respiration. 

12. Name the organs of the circulation of the 
blood. 

13. What is the office of the oxygen in the 
body? 

14. Why does a physician feel a patient’s 
pulse? 

15. What are the organs of the nervous 
system? 


VI. FALSE SYNTAX—JUNIOR CLASSES. 


1. It is three mile to town. 
2. Buy four pound of sugar. 





. Father sold three ton of hay. 
This pole is ten foot long. 

It is a five miles walk. 

. Buy two pound of butter. 

He sold ten bushel of grapes. 
. The cows eats hay and feed. 

. One of you are mistaken. 

10. The barns is near to-gether. 
11. Those books is John’s. 

12. Whose books is these ? 

13. The apples is ripe. 

14. Is the knives sharp? 

15. Is his shoes dry? 

16. There is three boys present. 
17. Where is my boots ? 

18. Please hand me them books. 
19. The wind blowed hard. 

20. A hot wind has blew all day. 
21. A large tree was blew down. 
22. The baby has begun to walk. 
23. Thomas has did his work. 

24. John has began his studies. 
25. I have saw the city. 


VII. 


1. What is wind? 
2. What puts the air in motion, so as to 
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QUESTIONS ON WINDS. 


produce wind ? 

3. What effect has heat upon the air? 

4. How do we know that heat causes the 
air to expand? 

5. What effect is produced upon air by 
cold? 

6. Prove that air is condensed by cold. 

7. What is meant by the bladder “collaps- 
ing.” 
8. How do we know that condensed air will 
descend ? 

g. Does the sun heat the air as it does the 
earth? 

10. Is the air ina room in continual motion 

as the air abroad is? 


VIII. QUESTIONS ON COMBUSTION. 


. What is fire? 

.. How is heat evolved by combustion? 

. What is meant by the “Elements of Fuel?” 
. What are the e/ements of atmospheric air? 
What is carbon? 

. Mention some different species of carbon. 
. What is hydrogen? 

. What is oxygen? 

. What is nitrogen? 

. Why is there so much nitrogen in the air? 
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Pedagogics. 





C. STANLEY HOUK, NORRIS CITY, ILL. 





In our schools the studies are taught distinct 
from each other and often we hear it said, ‘‘the 
child should progress from one study to another 
rather than from one degree of all to a higher 
degree of the same.”” We have shown in the 
last article that history was the outgrowth of 
myth, that the child studies history from its 
earliest mythical days, so the child studies or, 
at least, is exceedingly interested in zoology. 
Few things, except, perhaps, the father and 
mother, can interest a child more deeply than 
the brute life which surrounds him. The cat is 
‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever’’ ; the dog 
is its particularfriend. It stretches out its little 
hands towards the dog showing its interest in 
animal life. The child delights in birds, butter- 
flies, and bees and when placed before them 
moves forward with an excited interest. It wants 
to touch it, to stroke it, to know more about it. 
He studies zoology in that he becomes acquaint- 
ed with the animals he meets: every insect, 
every animal, wild or tame, the grasshopper, the 
locust, the bugs that scurry away when he lifts 
a stone, the fish-worm which he digs for bait, 
are objects of intense interest. The birds, their 
habits, their nests, their little ones, and their 
songs fill him with joy. He knows thesly habits 
of the crow. He has noticed the time of year 
each appears, and without knowing it, each day 
been a student of zoology. 

The child has a great love for vegetable life. 
There never was a child that lived who did not 
worship flowers. The little child isa true student 
of botany in every respect. Take a boy that 
lives on a farm,—such an instance comes to me, 
—a boy whose early days were spent upon a 
farm in Illinois. It is safe to say that he knew 
every kind of grass, every weed, every flower 
upon the farm. Every tree he knew—the 
magnificent poplar, the stately maple, the 
spreading elm in the pasture. In his future 
life, the farm boy carries his botany of the farm 
with him wherever he goes. He compares all 
other plants to the spontaneous classification 
made on the farm. 

The child is a deep student of meteorology. 
He watches with deep interest the gathering 
storm. The red sunset, the rounded thunder- 
head, the mackerel sky are all of intense in- 
terest to the child. 

Mineralogy, especially upon a rocky farm is 
dear to the child. Watch a crowd of children as 
they gather pebbles and stones. See them as 
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in watching the running brook noticing the 
caving in of the banks. 

Geography though unconscious is a subject of 
great interest on the part ofthe child. Leta 
boy live on a farm and soon he knows every 
crook, every turn and corner in the whole farm. 


He knows the hills, valleys, springs and 
meadows. And in after years he ean recall it— 
“How dear to my heart are 
The scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections present 


Them to view !” 

Why an so many students to-day fail in their 
geography examinations? Would you fail in an 
examination of the geography of your old home? 
Study these two questions—you can answer 
them. 

From the above we see that the child begins 
every subject spontaneously and unconsciously. 
He must begin these subjects because he lives 
and because his environment acts upon him and 
educates him. The environment of different 
children may be very different and make a great 
difference in the child’s mental action. The 
child on the farm has a large range of vegetation 
to study while the child in the city may have 
very little. Yet the child that has but a small 
amount of vegetation may learn more of the de- 
tails of the plant while the one that has an un- 
limited amount will learn more of the general 
characteristics of vegetation. But, no difference 
how their environments differ they must and 
will begin every subject at the dawn of conscious- 
ness. Every subject taught in our colleges and 
universities is, unconsciously a part of every 
ones life, yet, as before mentioned, the subjects 
are often taught as separate and distinct. All 
learning is natural and easy if according to 
nature’s laws. Yet, how often we see learning 
made laborious and even painful. Is it so with 
the boy on the farm as he studies his early lessons 
in botany or the child that studies anthropology 
for the first time? Why not? Because it is con- 
nected with their lives—a part of them. So 
should all education be made a part of and not 
a separate thing—a stranger—from the student. 

As teachers we should study the child and 
make it the guiding star of all our teaching. 


————_~ oe 
Psychology in Reference to the 
Child. 





BY E. E. BEAMS., GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





What we teach to the child is of far less im- 
| portance than our manner of teaching same. 
We cannot expect the mind to assimilate knowl- 
edge without previous preparation. Taking 


they compare the stones as to shape, hardness this correct psychological view of the matter, 


and color. 
tract their attention—sand, gravel and clay. 
The changes which natural forces bring about 
on the earth’s surface are of deep interest to the 
children, especially the changes brought about 
by running water after a rain or the wind swirl- 
ing the sand into piles. The child never tires 





Also the different kinds of soils at- | | 





the teacher should seek to know under what 
form the instruction should be imparted and in 
what manner, so as to reach the intelligence of 
the child and to know by what avenue the child’s 
mind is opened to his lessons. 

On the first day of school, the child enters the 
school with many childish pictures of what the 





school is and anxious to know what part he is 
to act. 

Timidness is a great stumbling-block to most 
children when they enter school for the first 
time. Every teacher knows this, if he’ll but 
recall his own early school days. 

Here the teacher must stand in loco parentis 
in the true sense of the term and meet such 
timidness with a cordial greeting and well chosen 
words of welcome. Draw the child to your 
heart and he’ll have confidence in you thereafter 
—and confidence begets progress. The child 
has just left home and its surroundings, —make 
the school-room as nearly like home as possible. 

The child is a new study—and one which the 
teacher must familiarize himself with, if he wishes 
to make a success in teaching. It isa study 
that will pay the teacher a large interest on the 
time invested. 

To aid you in this study, become, as soon as 
possible, acquainted with the child’s parents 
and its home environments. 

This is the opening chapter of the study you 
are about to begin—study it well—it is a valu- 
able means to an end. It will serve, if well 
studied, to solve many perplexing questions that 
will surely arise and help to cement teacher and 
taught closer in the great work of character- 
building and training which lies before them. 

The first lesson is the key that unlocks the 
door to the child’s mind and a mistake here is 
fatal to further progress. 

Let the first lesson be a pleasant talk’ about 
the things the child has at home—his playthings, 
his pets. Tell him about your early school life 
and your pets,—such will interest and please 
him. He will feel that you have an interest in 
him—and interest begets interest. 

He’ll have a pleasant tale to tell papa and 
mamma at night, and they’ll be pleased, thus 
you’ ll secure their voluntary co-operation, which 
you cannot get along well without. You also 
find the rock on which you are to begin your 
building of a life of usefulness for the child and 
you thus secure the attention of the child which 
is the base of all learning. You are now fully 
equipped to begin your study of psychology. 

We find the word attention is derived from 
two words meaning, “TI stretch;’’ the mind is 
continually stretched out toward something. 

When we wish to see a beautiful picture or 
anything very distinctly we turn our eyes 
directly upon it and then all other surrounding 
images become blurred and unobserved. It is 
just so in attention of the mind we turn the 
mental activity directly to the object and allow 
all else to fade from our vision. If we wish 
steam to accom) !ish a great work we confine it, 
the same with electricity ; so with the mind ; it 
must be confined and have its consciousness %o 
bear upon some selected point which stands out 
in bold relief. If we take a burning glass and 
use it, we find that it will concentrate all the 
rays of thesun upon a single point,so the child’s 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. ) 
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Little Woodland Preachers. 





LILLIAN M, CHERRY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





“The leaf-tongues of the forest, 
And the flower-lips of the sod.” 


Do you remember, children, what beautiful 
walks we had in the woods in early Spring, dur- 
ing our week together at the lakeside? And 
how much we enjoyed looking at the queer little]. 


‘‘Jacks,’’ in their cool, green pulpits? They 
had messages for us which I think we have 
never forgotten. It was the leaves which whis- 
pered to us first and called and lured us into 
the forest, until we found the secrets which they 
.would tell us. 

Nestling all about at the foot of the trees and 
shaded and sheltered by the kind leaves, were 
the little ‘‘churches of Nature.’”? Underneath 
each green ‘‘pulpit,’’ as we love to call the curl- 
ing leaf which covers the blossom, we found our 
brave ‘“‘woodland preacher,’’ standing so firm 
and still in his pulpit. We really knelt down 
on the grass ciose by, to hear the message from 
the lips of Jack-in-the-Pulpit. There was no 
sound to the outward ear, but when we were 
very still, a little voice seemed to go straight to 
our hearts. 

Everywhere in the woods it was the same 
message of love and beauty, peace and perfect 
purity. 

The greatest preacher who speaks God’s mes- 
sage from the grandest real pulpit on earth can 
give us no better message than that. 

There are some lines by that true poet Gerald 
Massey which I believe have the thoughts we 
found that day. I want to give them that-you 
may remember them, even if some of you are 


too young now to understand all their meaning. 


The leaf-tongues of the forest 

And the flower-lips of the sod, 

The happy birds that hymn their rapture, 

In the ear of God— 

Have each a voice that singeth 

This sweet song of songs to me;— 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty, it might be full of love.” 


I do not know just how it came about, but we 
all thought the little wild flowers whispered just 
such words as these, ‘‘love and duty, truth and 
beauty.”’ 

We were sorry when we left the woods, to part 
from the small preachers whom we had _ learned 
to love. 

And now the strange part of all is the change 
that has come upon the pulpits’and their preach- 
ers. While you have spent the summer far 
away, I have gone often to my ‘‘churches,”’ in 
the woods. 

One of the children wondered last Spring, 
whether Jack-in-the-Pulpit would grow weary 
preaching and have to take a vacation in hot 


weather as the city preachers did. 





To have looked in the woodsin July, you 
might have supposed not only Jack, but all his 
friends among the Spring flowers, had gone on a 
long vacation. - 

sae 





SPRING TIME. 


But after all, how many of our friends I found 
still in their places and hard at work. As the 
Spring passed 'I really felt a little bit sad when 
walking in the woods to see the pretty green 
pulpits of our old favorites, fairly drooping and 
withering‘over the very heads of the preachers. 
But I soon grew happy again as I watched the 
daily ‘change and saw that Jack was only re- 
modeling his pulpit that there might be new 
supplies of both pulpits and preachers in the 
coming Spring. 

Such busy, busy times! Jack has practiced 
what he preached and in his work of love for 
those to come has done his duty, even though 
he laid down the outward beauty of his frail life. 

I am going to send you a picture which I took 
of one of the preachers and his pulpit in the 








Spring time and with it another one taken in 
August. 

Is not this a wonderful change? And are we 
not glad that we did not pluck the ‘woodland 
preachers,’’ but left them to do the work which 
they were meant to accomplish, 





AUGUST. 

Truly, this ‘‘preacher,’? has many good seeds 

ready to be sown in the rich earth and _ bring to 

God’s human children, next Spring, new mes- 
sages of love and cheer. 

Instead of feeling, as we go into the woods 

now, that change and death have come to the 





‘dear wild flowers'we loved in Spring, and that 





the ‘‘flower-lips,’’ are all silent, we may gather 
even sweeter messages as we see the work that 
has been going on. 

How gladly the leaves that whispered to us so 
softly over head, will soon fall to cover deeply 
the seeds of the children of the sod. 

And there is no ‘‘death,’’ rather let us always 
call it ‘‘change.’’ From this change shall come 
new beauty and gloryin years tocome. So now 
in the Autumn woods which are even more silent 
than in Spring, we can hear still deeper, clearer 
messages that make living brighter. 

And the ‘‘woodland preachers,’’ being changed 
yet speak and tell us | 


“That life isever Lord of Death 
And love can never lose its own.” 


——_ ++ —____ 
Psychology in Reference to the Child. 





(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 25. ) 
mind will concentrate its powers upon the mat- 
ter at hand. The lesson cannot be learned at 
once. You must first drive out other thoughts 
and make room forthe new matter. Knowledge 
is acquired by hard and persistent study—there 
is no royal road to it. 

The world-renowned, Agassiz considered the 
development of the attention of paramount im- 
portance ; shall we not thus consider it too? 
While the teacher labors to develop the attention 
he must keep uppermost in his mind that ex- 
haustion soon sets in with children and that 
habits of attention are acquired slowly by 
children. Don’t be impatient ifthe child can 
not attend as youdo. Itmakes no difference how 
beautiful the object may be, ifthe brain of the 
child becomes exhausted, the subject, or object 
then and there becomes loathesome to him. The 
teacher should watch the child and cease all 


action before exhaustion setsin. Use various 
means to keep up an interest. After the first 
lesson, instead of talking about many objects, 
select one and make that the nucleus of the 
lesson. Use pictures freely. Often after the 
first lesson, the interest lags, and the light 
flickers and goes out. Was the subject wrong? 
No, the method. 

It is a futile attempt to force the child beyond 
the possibilities of his mental power. 

The child should be guided along a road of 
pleasure instead of over rough byways. It takes 
much care and consideration in such guidance 
but every step thus rightly taken will bring new 
love and light, arouse genuine curiosity and 
develop the attention in its full capacity. 
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«_HISTORY,_»> 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13, 





Historical matter is sometimes classi- 
fied with reference to the reign of kings 
or the administrations of presidents. 

These sometimes coincide with the 
natural divisions of history. More fre- 
quently with the artificial. Frequently 
they stand for the ideas and policies cur- 
rent with the times. 

The Elizabethan age of English litera- 
ture is often mentioned. New measures 
were marked by the inauguration of Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Lincoln and Cleveland. 
The administration forms a useful pur- 
pose for associating the leading facts 
with a certain President, or he with 
them. 

There are many things of which the 
presidential term is small enough divis- 
ion of time to associate it with. The 
ordinary student is content to know that 
Jackson vetoed the Bank Bill and Tyler 
likewise ; that Jefferson orginated the 
Embargo ; that the Oregon trouble was 
settled under Polk and the Northeast 
boundary under Tyler. But the teacher 
must face the questions: What dates? 
How many? How should they be 
taught ? 

The year of an event will suffice in 
most cases,especailly of those happening 
in early history, but this will not always 
hold true. The year,1492, is not definite 
enough for the discovery of America 
because of John Cabot’s landing on the 
mainland of North America, June 24, 
1497 and Columbus’ on the coast of South 
America, Oct. 4, 1498. 

Some other discoveries require the 
year alone; as, Ponce de Leon discov- 

ered Florida, 1512; Balboa discovered 
Pacific Ocean, 1513; Verrazzani’s voy- 
ages along Atlantic coast, 1524; Cartier 
explored St. Lawrence region, 1534 to 
1549 ; Hudson discovered Hudson River, 
1609, etc. The date Dec. 22, 1620 should 
be taught in full because the landing of 
the Pilgrims fixes Forefather’s Day. 

Teach the years only for these settle- 
ments: Jamestown, 1607; New York, 
1613; Boston, 1630; Hartford, 1634; 
Providence, 1635 ; and Philadelphia, 1682. 

Teach the dates of the Inter-colonial 
Wars: King William’s War, 1689-1697; 
Queen Anne’s War, 1702-1713; King 
George’s War, 1744-1748. French and 
Indian War, 1754-1763. 

Most events coming under these wars 
require only to be assigned to their re- 
spective periods. Some, however, like 
the capture of Quebec, 1759 and the 
Treaty of Paris, 1763 should have the 
date added. 

The most important dates to be taught 
in connection with the Revolutionary 
War are those marking the beginning 
and the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town,—Apr. 19, 1775 and Oct. 10, 1781. 

In such wars as the Civil War the 
teacher should make out aplan for each 

campaign being careful to note the dates 
of their limits as well as the interior 
relations of each. 

To answer definitely just how many 
and what dates to teach can not be sat- 


isfactorily answered, for much depends 
upon the,class with which the teacher 
has to deal. 

It is a mistake to fall into the habit of 
teaching too many dates. Cramming 
the child’s mind with dates is simply 
over-emphasizing the importance of 
chronology. It is likewise a mistake to 
dismiss the t:me of an important event 
on the grounds that it is simply a date. 

A list of unorganized facts is not his- 
tory. Now there are three important 
elements to be considered in teaching 
history—time, place and cause. I be- 
lieve that in elementary instruction at 
least time is the most important and that 
the others should follow in the order 
above. 

As in teaching geography we do not 
require the details of foreign countries, 
so in teaching history we should be more 
specific with that of our own country. 
Teach the important dates and minor 
ones will attach themselves as antece- 
dents or consequents. Like any other 
topic the teaching of dates depends up- 
on the pupil’s age, his advancement, and 
the time he has toexpend. In Germany, 
in the Berlin course fifty-three dates are 
given in the first class and sixty-three in 
the second class of the elementary 
schools, ora monthly average of about 
six new dates. 

To thoroughly establish dates means a 
continuous drill upon them and the 
events connected until they become 
thoroughly cemented upon the pupil’s 
memory. There are dates upon which I 
was drilled when a boy that would be as 
impossible for me to forget as my own 
name. 


————___~ge____ 
A Forest Walk. 





BY ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, WINONA, MINN. 





Afar in the depth of the forest, 
Where nature her sway holdsstill, 

Where never a voice can reach me, 
I wander alone at will. 


Alone and at will I wander 
’Mid the maples straight and tall, 
’Neath birches with cream-white wrap- 
pers, 
And pines tow’ ring over all, 


Down through the branches above me 
Fall snatches and flecks of light, 
Searching out beautics of nature 
Half hidden away from sight :— 


Finding the tiny umbrellas 
Cream-tinted, orange and red, 

Of delicate, short-lived fungi 
Just breaking their earthy bed :-— 


Kissing to snowiest whiteness 
The bells so dainty and sweet, 

Of the wintergreen, dark and glossy, 
Hiding away at my feet. 


My heart is thrilled by the beauty 
That rests upon all around, 

While the silence, deep and voiceless, 
Brings a sense of rest profouyd. 


And I gather these woodland treasures : 
The wintergreen blossoms white, 

The pine tree’s resinous tassels 
And fungi and berries bright, 


That perchance in the dreary winter 
When the earth is bare and chill, 

They may call back the day in the forest 
When I wandered alone at will. 
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Very large Central Draft Brass Burner, Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel- 
plated. Removable top, can be used for cooking. Holds three quarts 
which burns 12 hours. Constructed entirely of steel plate, polishe 
brass, Russia iron and alumivum. Absolutely nothing to break. 


Seth Thomas Mantel Clock, Eight-Day. Cathedral Bell. 


Strikes Hours and Half Hours. 


Brass Movement. Beautiful, Adamantine Enamel Case, patented pro- 
cess. Very highly polished, the eye cannot distinguish it from Black 
and Variegated Marble. Artistic bronze gold pilasters and trimmings. 
Length, 16% in.; width, 64 in.; height, 11 in. Dial 5 in. in diameter, is gilt 
(white if preferred) with black Arabic numerals. Guaranteed a reliable 
timekeeper by the most celebrated makers in America. 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 











Cash with order is not 
asked, but if you remit 
in advance, you will re- 
ceive extra a nice pres- 
ent for the lady of the 
house,and shipment da 
after order is received. 


The money refunded 
without argument or 
comment if the Box or 
the Premium does not 
prove all expected. 


We guarantee the safe 
delivery of all goods. 





Subscribers to this Paper may 
Use the Goods 30 Days 
before Bill is Due. 
RRR MMM LR LR RRR RRR LR RRR RRR RRR RR RR RRR RRR RRA 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 








1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP e . « A 
Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
Unequalled for washing the hair, 

1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° . ° - 30 

1 BOTTLE, 1 0z., MODJESKA PERFUME ._ .30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 20zs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM ._—.25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin, 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER « «6S 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 

sweetens the breath, 
1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET e - 20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP . -__.10 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME ” SOAP e - $5 
Enough to lastan average family one full 
year. For all laundry and household 
purposes it has no superior. 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
A matchless beautifier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 


« 
; 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . .25 





1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost ‘$10.00 
All j 0 00 HEATER or CLOCK, Worth at Retail. 10.00 
for a 8 (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 


FEES ESS SETS ESTEE SEES EES EEE SESE SESS ETC E CECE ESTEE SESE 

After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves you half the reg- 
ular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap with 
extras, etc., ana the . upon your Own conditions, viz.: 

“Tf, after thirty days trial, I find all the soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Premium 
selected entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will 
notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge 
for what I have used.” 





« 


NTs Tor cee: Ai cinco de baa ad eum iumaendipaumaandasdcsdcole da raacsaie tua duanasuadeedustaeeasdiuiacandanoasaniane 
III ica sasasceahncacheikcansncaleuasapeugeanss OE FIO o ss ass crcchetatibasedsccctannsntilinaiadin 
PC ia ccascacecausenasnsesdienanssdcddntia Wetdeide sustacendgelnie seaasa OM icccscecssis eecccecece 


Bstab. 1876. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Sept, Oct., and Nov. 
Notr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction and also know that the 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.—Ea. Instructor: 
Norr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. They are all they say. A man 
or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for their money.—The Watchman, 
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Exhaustiog 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Ovéerworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 


and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says; ‘‘I have used it in my own case 
when suffering trom nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pres- 
cribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


FLAGS! 





For School Use as Re- 





quired by State Law. 
Address, 
Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, [lass. 


Helped Himself. 





‘Help yourself, help yourself, little boy, 
do; r 

Don’t wait upon others to wait upon 
you.” 

Grandma was holding her afternoon 
chat, 
Knitting and rocking away as she sat; 
“Look at the birds, how they build 
their own nests: 
Watch the brown bees always toiling 
their best; 

Put your own hands to the plow if you’d 
thrive; 

Don’t waste your moments in wishing, 
but strive.’’ 


Up in her face looked a mischievous elf, 

‘Don’t forget, darling,’’ said she, ‘‘help 
yourself.” 

Afternoon shadows grow drowsy and 
deep, 

Grandma was tranquilly folded in sleep; 

Nothing was heard but the old farm- 
house clock, 

Plodding along with its warning tic-tock. 


Out from the pantry there came a loud 
crash ; 

Pussy jumped out from the hearth ina 

flash. 

Back to her chair came this practical boy, 

Steeped to the ears in jam, custard and 

joy. 

Frightened, he cried ; ‘‘Please, I’ve up- 

set the shelf ; 





Grandma, I minded, I did help myself.’’ 


By S. C. HANSON. Nearly 
One Quarter of a [lillion of 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
These Books have Been Sold. 


Their success is Phenomenal because they are the Cheapest and Best School Music 
Books Published. The words are Rythmical and the lodies Captiva’ . Whey 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is as follows: 











MERRY MELODIES, 64 pp, manilla covers, 15c per copy, or$1.65 perdoz. prepaid. SILVERY 
NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. ied copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
repaid. Y SONGS, Be the novel ne § or Guide to the Art of Reading and Sing- 
a Written Music, also Standard Nationa. oom. covers ; a ., 30 cts. per copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMARY D CALISTHENIC GS; 100 pp., 75 of which are 
splendid Motion and. Calisthenic songs and 25 are Musical Drills. A splendid hand-book for the 
imary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per COPY: _prepaid. GOLDEN GI »° The Great 
Big School Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U.S. It is without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $8.60 
per doz, net, or $4.20 prepaid. 


We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended. 


NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in fall for samples. A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Other Publications, en sen ee poet oo eel” Gos per copyy et Published, $1.00 
Sheet Music, 


“The Old Nest’? (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Sewing the 
Tares’” (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘‘Brudder Eben Cotch a Coon” (A 
taking Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Willies Wooing” (A tender Love, Song and Chorus) 
35 cts. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 
I 
Address S. C. HANSON & CO., s6ipod psi 


¢9 PUBLISHERS, 

















. « America’s Favorites . . 


Are built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory in the World. 






2. ag » y 
LO T By thousands of people who have paid $100.00 for a bicycle when they could have 
purchased a Waverley, the Highest of all High Grades for $85.00, the wheel that is the 

$1 5 OOresut of a combination of the t material, the most approved lines of scientific 
e construction, the greatest mechanical skill, and finest labor-saving automatic ma~ 

chinery. They are built to wear for years, and are the choice of experienced riders, who selecta 

mount they can always depend on. Send for catalogue. INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 

Eastern Wholesale Branch, 339 Broadway, New York. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. “ 
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Until further notice Busy 
Work Series will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
this year. Do yousee the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 



















































It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to 


the sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devotedto each subject. Each fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial 
manilla case. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Senrtzs is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. Thousands are 


using them with great success. Price, postpaid $1.20. 


SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any address for only 8gc. Take ad- 


vantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. > 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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) LADIES 
RELIANCE 
SAFETY 
BELT 
Agents wanted. 





Sold by the Million. 
Reliance Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 





AGENTS WANTED! 


Forsome years we have been manufacturing 
staple and useful articles wanted in every home. 
Agents should doas well, or better with these 
things, than with “Catch Penny” affairs. Send 
for catalogue .nd instructions to the old and re- 
liable Manufacturers. G. W. HOYT & COM- 
PANY, 241 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Successful Book 
MORNING BELL By W. A. OGDEN. 


Bright, New Music 

for Grammar and 
High Schools. Thousands are singing from it. 
Price 50c acopy. Onesample copy to superin- 
tendents or Teachers on —- of 25¢ in Bg 
Specimin pages free. The W Ww Y 
CO., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


DO YOU WEAR 


THE CELEBRATED 


ere Reversible 
mn | eT CUFFS EI 


IF NOT, WHY NOT ? 
Made of fine cloth, and equal in style, fit and wear 












to the finest linen. Not tobe laundered ; when soiled 
reverse thendiscard. Bothsides being finished alike, 
one collar is equal to t:wo ofany other kind. 
Sold at all leading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, 
but if not found send 
fora box of ten COLLARS or 
five Pairs of Cuffs, naming size. 


25 CENTS 





ir of cuffs amt: for Six Cents. 
ECOLLA ,» Boston. 
ir Franklin sSt., Net w o Fork, 





~—LANGUAGE, 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9.) 





represents the Lion, while another acts 
the part of the Fox, and improvise the 
dialogue ; all such variations will keep 
up interest and impress the lessons to be 
learned. In the fable of ‘‘The Cat’s paw” 
one little one wrote: “A cat and a 
monkey were watching some chestnuts 
which their father had laid down to 
roast,’”? and numberless such errors will 
occur at first, but you will soon be sur- 
prised with the quality of the work done 
with even quite complex stories. 

Fables, myths, poems, children’s pa- 
pers and magazines and sometimes ori- 
ginal stories by the children supply an 
abundance of material if the teacher 
watches opportunity. Exercises in oral 
reproductions are especially adapted to 
dark, stormy days when written work is 
injurious and children are apt to be rest- 
less ; the stepping to and from the plat- 
form and blackboard furnishes a legiti- 
mate outlet for their restlessness, and 
prevents injury to eyes. After they 
have had several stories take a period 
for review and see how many they can 


tell well. The exercise will have an ex- 
cellent effect upon the memorizing of 
other lessons, and gives an excellent op- 
ortunity to teach mutual courtesy and 
orbearance,in the matters of Seon Mare 
corrections and attitudes in speaking. 
There is often opportunity to familiarize 
the pupils with the names and_ works of 
the best writers and with habits of ani- 
mals and customs of strange countries, 
especially in the work with myths. 


“WELL DONE OUTLIVES DEATH,” EVEN 
YOUR MEMORY WILL SHINE IF 
YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 











: A Seung Teum... } 


Normal Instructor, $ Price 50 cts. 
. bece 30 ‘ANl For $1.30, 


Pathfinder (weekly) ; 
Educational Independent ( weekly) Price $ .50. 


With these three publications, you have,in the INSTRUCTOR, the best 
in methods, in the PATHFINDER. the best in Current Topics, in the 
$ EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, the best in Supplementary Reading, 
and all for the small sum of $1.30, if ordered through 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, : : Dansville, N. Y. 
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Write for our new book, The Origin of Stammering, by GEO. ANDREW 
—_ ys tn, =k fe ryt a go years). A Practical Treatise on the Cause and Cor- 
inal illustrations by the eather, showing the Difference be- 


ween Mild and Severe Forms 


a Stammering. 

A ow ¢ we book, 
neatly bound in Fn he soft 
leather, with testimonials of 
past graduates and full parti- 
culars revarding treatment, 
sent postpaid to any address. 

Tue Lewis SCHOOL FoR 
SramMMEReRs, 41 Adelaide 
St. Detroit, Mich. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 
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Chambers’ Encyclopedia. . 


“| = Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
uy all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890, Well 


| bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and _ we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Srconp ;—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 


all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 


Vildduiuaauiuis 


subscribers to NormMAL Insrrucror at 50 cents each. 
We GuarANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00 


Normal Instructor, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Foot of the Rainbow. 





EDWARD WILLETT. 





May and her brother started together, 

All in the beautiful August weather, 

When the long, hot day was nearly done, 

Running as fast as they ever could run, 

On toward the west and the setting sun. 

Their hands were clasped,and their little 
feet 

Disturbed the dust with a constant patter 

And the people stared, whom they 
chanced to meet, 

And wondered what on earth was the 
matter. 


They knew, those two, 
They had business to do ; 
No time to stop, or even to walk ; 
No time for resting, no time for talk. 
Their fortune—their future—before them 
lay, 
And their task must be done ere the close 
of day. 
For they had been told 
That by any smart children might surely 
be found 
A big pot of gold, 
Where the foot of the rainbow rests on 
the ground. 
And Johnny had carefully noted the spot 
And knew where the rainbow touched 
the meadow, 
Casting a beautiful tinted shadow 
Over the burial-place of the pot. 
So May’s little fist in his hand he took, 


And together they hastened down to the 
brook. 





Poor little breath ! it comes labored and 
fast. 


Poor little feet! too hard have they 


wrought. 

The brook has been crossed, and the 
meadow is passed ; 

The distance is greater than Johnny had 
thought. 

‘Never mind, May,I had nearly guessed 
right. 

See ! Sister,the beautiful bow is in sight! 

Just over the blackberry patch, I’ll be 
bound, 

Is the place where the rainbow touches 
the ground.” 

Poor little feet ! so tired and worn. 

Poor little faces! so covered with 
scratches. 

Poor little hands! so bleeding and torn 

By briers that grow in such ugly patches. 

Stoutly they toil through the thicket,and 
then 

They see the same rainbow before them 
again. 

‘Never mind, May, for the bow is there 
still, 


Just at the foot of the little green hill. 

See where it touches the grass and the 
flowers? 

Another short run, and the gold will be 
ours.”” 

* * * & * & & # 
Just at the foot of a little green mound 
Johnny and baby May were found, 
Wrapped in aslumber,so sweet and deep; 
And were carried home and laid away, 
And nothing disturbed their refreshing 

sleep 
Till the rising sun made another day. 
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You Will think they are Engraved. 


50 = Visiting Cards. = 50 


25 -- - CENTS - ~~ - 25 








(SIMILAR TO THIS. ) 


They are printed in elegant script type, on heavy wedding Bristol. They are so 
perfect an imitation of a high-priced engraved card that few can tell the difference. 

Teachers must have them, and there isno neater or more desirable reward of 
merit for pupils, than a bunch of these cards. Where can you invest Twenty-Five 
Cents that will please your ambitious pupils more than by presenting them some of 
these elegant cards? 

Send in your orders at once, and they will be promptly filled. Send 25 cents in 
stamps or postal order, and get 50 handsome cards.. Address, 


a= The Dansville Breeze, Dansville, N. Y. 


FOWLER & BURGESS, Proprietors. 


Commercial printing of all kinds, neatly done. If you want noteheads, letter 
heads, envelopes, or catalogue work, write us concerning it. 


99990999999 000009999000000 














PAGE'S 
> THEORY... 


is too well known to need description. 
William Hawley Smith, and the teacher who does not own and read them is missing the richest 
treats ever penned by any educational writer. By purchasing these books in large quantities and 
giving our readers the benefit of such purchases we are able to furnish these three books together 


with Norma Instructor one year, all charges prepaid 


FOR ONLY $116 


and get these books. 


Notes (1)—Send 25 cents extra and get the cloth bound edition of Page’s Theory. 
Work Series may be substituted for any one of the three books by enclosing 10c. extra. 


Avpvress NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
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FOUR QUESTIONS: 


Evolution of Dodd and Walks and Talks, are by 


¢ 
; When subscribing or renewing just add 66 cents to the subscription price of the Instructor 


YY) Oat Chat tat Cr avatee 


Have you Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ? 
Have you Evolution of Dodd ? 

Have you Walks and Talks ? 

Are you a Subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ? 


(2) Busy 


DANSMILLE, N.Y. 
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‘Study 
‘_Law at 
|Mome 


| [Twas was the ambitious ee ae man and wo! 

the farm, behind the counter, in the mill in in the 

lay 's Office, in the bank,—the man and wom 

t without the Bea 80 of a eae reduoation, 

> that made this method o & necessity. 

We offer three courses :— 

1. A PREPARATORY LAW COURSE. 

. 2 ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 

» TO PRACTISE LAW OR FOR GENERAL 
CULTURE. 

3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
Ness MEN AND WoMEN. 

b THE tuition fee is small, the course complete, 
the result perfect. Nicely printed catalogues 


$-}-CnnnED-§-) CREED §-(-)-cmmEED-9-4-9 
v 


explain the courses. They can be had for the 
g. Address 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCB 
4 SCHOOL OF LAW. 


No. 105 Telephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. 
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A TWO-BOOK COURSE. 
Ideal Music Course. 


By J. A. SPRENKEL, consisting of two books: 

I. Primary Ideal Music Book, 9 pages, 
bound in halfcloth, A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents, 

II. Advanced Ideal Music Book, contain- 
ing asuperb collection ofsongs. 196 pages bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60cents. In quantities, 48. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
our public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercises in the theory of vocal music, (2) That the 
songs of the school-room are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as im- 
portant as pleasing music, It has, consequently,been 
necessary to omit many so-called new songs, and to 
draw largely from standard poetry, suggestive of 
noble thoughts and fancies, This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 











Just the book for all who wish to 


prepare for a Civil Service Examin- 


ation. 
50 cents. 


5 cents. 


Price - 
Postage - 
Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


sir. 


Among the Lilies. 





BY MRS. S. J. MARSTON. 





Down among the lilies sweet, 
Dreamy-eyed, with unshod feet, 
Strays our baby—Marguerite. 


Dimpled arms and shoulders bare 
Shaded by her rippling hair ; - 
Fearing naught—untouched by care, 


Lilies that a king might prize, 
Royal in their purple dyes, 
Mirrored in her dreamy eyes. 


Golden lilies, tall and fair ; 
Scattered gold-dust in her hair 
Resting like a halo there. 


Lilies white, with hearts of gold ; 
Purity, and wealth untold 
Tenderly her arms enfold. 


Valley lilies, modest, sweet, 
Shyly kiss her unshod feet; 
‘‘We are here, sweet Marguerite.” 


Threading chains of fairy bells ; 
Ringing chimes whose music swells 
Where Innocence with beauty dwells! 


Necklace tangled in her curls— 
Flossy sheen of gold and pearls— 
Mamma spies her girl of girls! 
——_—_ ++ 
‘“‘We Git Along.” 


How does the other half live? Per- 
haps all who read this belong to the 
comfortable, fortunate half of the earth’s 
inhabitants who at least have enough to 
eet and to drink and to wear,and who 
havenever gone cold or hungry or ragged. 
Speaking recently with a friend of ours 
as to how “‘the other half’’ of the world 
get along, he said : 

T have thought more about them since 
I had a little talk with Ann Shreve. 





‘| Ann Shreve is a woman whom I have 


often seen going about our neighborhood 
selling baskets of her own manufacture. 
I have bought a basket or two of her oc- 
casionally and have regarded myself as 
quite a philanthropist for doing so, be- 
cause I had no use for the baskets, and 
they were of a not very serviceable kind, 
if I had wanted to use them. 
One morning I happened to go to the 
door when Ann Shreve rang the bell. 
The weather was extremely severe and 
she was red and purple with cold. Her 
hard hands were bare and she had a thin 
old shawl about her shivering form. 
There was snow on her baskets and on 
her scanty garments, 
‘“‘Wantany baskets to-day?” she ask- 
ed. 
“T don’t know,’’ I said, “but you can 
comein and get warm, anyhow.” 

*T’ll be glad to,” she said gratefully. 
*“T’m ’most froze.” 

When she was seated by the open fire, 
with her gaunt hands spread out over 


the flames, I asked : 


‘Have you any children?” 
“Six,’”? she replied, her eyes still fixed 


on the cheerful flames. 


‘“And your husband, what does he do ?”” 


‘‘He died of consumption last spring, 
”? 


‘‘Are any of your children old enough 





Dansville, N. Y. 


to work ?”? 





‘Jimmie is ; he’s ten. 


sometimes to run of an errand and make 
five or ten cents that way, and so we git 
along.” 

“Have you no other income except 
that and what you earn by making and 
selling baskets !’’ 

“That’s all ; and I have had the rheu- 
matiz a good deal this winter, I s’pose 
it comes from livin’ in a basement over 
in ‘the flats,’ but I’m goin’ to move out 
o’ them in the Spring ifI kin. I git 
cheap rent there, and it’s close to the 
railroad track, so Mattie and Mamie— 
they’re my twin girls six years old—git 
a chance to pick up coal that shakes off’n 
the cars when the coal trains go by. 
Sometimes they git ’most a bucketful in 
a day, and its a big help. And so— 
well, we git along.” 

**Won’t the city help you?” 

“Oh, it does give me a quarter of a ton 
of coal a month. I dunno how I'd git 
along without it. And the Associated 
Charities gives me two dollars a month 
toward my rent, and—and—well, we git 
along somehow.”’ 

There was a pathetic note of resigna- 
tion in her voice every time she said 
“we git along.”’ 

“Your youngest child must be quite 
small.’? 

“She is a year and a half old,sir,and she 
ain’t strong as most children of that age. 
Yes, it is hard to leave her to home with 
only babies, as one might say, to look 
after her; but Lizzie—that’s my eight- 
year-old girl —she’s real faithful and 
keerful, She not only keers for little 
Tilly, but forthe nine-months old baby 
who lives next room to us and whose 
mother goes out washin’ by the day. 
She pays Lizzie fifteen cents a week for 
tendin’ her baby, and that fifteen cents 
buys three loaves of bread, and so—well, 
we git along somehow.” 

“What rentdo you pay?” 

‘Five dollars a month. It’s a big lot, 
I know, and it’s awful slow work gittin’ 
it together in nickles and dimes, and its 
hard to keep from spendin’ it when the 
children air cold and hungry; but I 


manage to at least git bread for ’em, and | 


so we git along somehow or other.’ 

And as he ceased speaking, 
“We git along,” stayed with us. Read- 
er, can you not see that half-clad, half- 
starved little boy come shivering out in- 
to the cold in the gray dawn of a winter 
morning, perhaps long before you have 
thought of leaving your soft, warm bed 
—see him hurrying and scurrying along 
over the frozen streets to the great news- 
paper offices for his papers? Can you 
picture those two little girls out in the 
fierce, unpitying wind, hunting for the 
precious bits of coal, and all of the chil- 
dren huddling together for warmth when 
there is no coal, and going hungry when 
there isa scant supply of bread? It is 
easy and sorrowful to imagine all the 
hidden meaning, the hidden suffering, 
the hidden anguish and despair, of Ann 
Shreve’s uncomplaining sorrowful word : 
“We git along somehow.” But thinking 
of her, shall we not hold more helpful 





love in our heart for all such ?—Selected. 


He peddles pa- 
pers mornin’ and even’ and gits a chance 
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CENTS brings you on trial for 13 weeks 


THE PATHFINDER, 


b> gress, rie people, for panes, dice 
ents and a usy people nilarged to 16 
it still continues the 0 URRENT-E VENTS 
PAPER worthy of the ah, The chea 
pes of its standard published. Fresh rom ~“f 
ation’s Capital every week oftheyear. It SUR= 
VEYS the whole world’sNEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ney, clearness, conciseness, accuracy and com- 
pines statement, judicious condensation, 
ogical classification, and impartiality. It deals 
in FACTSnotin opinions. States both sides. It 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislatiye, industrial, educational, religious, 
literary,’ scientific, artistic. ete. Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of other >apers A time saver—not a 
time killer, Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction 
rate. Compareit with others and then decide 
whether you can afford tomissacopy. $layear. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address. Agents 
wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C, 





A CHOICE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


YOUR 


BOYS and GIRLS 
—AND—. 


YOU 


NEED IT EVERY DAY, 


BUREKA 
Sponge Holders 


Are indispensible for cleaning 
Slates, Blackboards, Mirrors, 
Grease Spots from Clothes, 
etc, 





















Always Ready, 





No Dirty or Wet Hands 
or Sleeves. 





Send 12 cts. for sample, 
or $1.(0 for One Dozen 
by mail. 


WOODMAN & CO., 


(P. 0. BOX 2872) 
BOSTON, MASS. 











i SP, oust looch Books 3 


Used in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, + 4 
Brooklyn, Washington St "Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and J 
towns ofevery State. Endorsed by promi- 
ik] nent educators as the best published on @ 
bal the following subjects: 
Spelling, Letter Writing, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
English, Business Law, 
Bookkeeping, Pocket Dictionary. 
Sf The Dictionary is vest-pocket sizeand con- 
tains 33,000 words. Price, leather, in-@ 
dexed, 50 cts.; cloth, not indexed, 26 cts. e 
The Practical Text Book Co., @ 
ay Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. @ 
oy Write for text pooe cotalogen, sample @ 


pages, and rat 
AGEN writes: “I am making $10to $12 
a day selling Mackintosh Dress 
Skirts, New style Dress Shields and other new goods.” 
nd stamp fore »yroot and catalog best sellers. Bi; 
profits. LADIES SUPPLY CO,, 3115 FOREST AVE., CHICAG 
Bi I Cyc | 6S: Machines, Buggies, Wagons, Harnesses 
Saddles, Blacksmith Farm & Carpenters 
Tools, Engines, Boilers, Lathes, Stoves, Wire Fence, Gun 


Organs, Watches, Cash Drawers, Letter Presses, Trucks 
Work for Agents. Catalogue free. CILICAGO SCALE CU. Chicago. 


S18 aWeekEasy, is 

















We sell the best Wheels at the lowest 
= alsou 1000 other usefal articles 
neluding Seales, Safes, Mills, Sewing 





No trouble to make #18 a 

us quick ? will. be ourpried = tp pos ne a ~~ 
done. Send us your ad rose any ware = will be for your interest 
to investigate. Write toda Yo por sitively make $18 @ 
week yes sha ROYAL MANUPFACTU RING CO. Be xM 6, Detroit, Mich, 





FOR 

Velvet Cream coztting THE COMPLEXION 
and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
») & less. Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Try it tes be convinced. Send for circular. 
Expressed, prepaid, upon receipt of price, 61.00, 

Sample Dottie, so mail, 10 eta. 

(. A. APMEYER & 00., Manf. Chemists, 

‘Station E. Cincinuati, Obio, U. 6, A, 
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A Flag on Every School-House. 








a Speakers and Dialogue Books, wx. 























(BY SPECIAL REQUEST, ) Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & 1. § 
. Intermediate mtains an excellent iz in -—By E. C. 

Raise the flag on every school-house, list of SPRARABLE ploos for pupils from ten Pantombines ten gion Sots, Concert nd 
te Let it float upon the breeze. teen years. mtains one hundred and Tableaux, ete. All specially Prepared. 25 cts. 
“Uncle Sam Sing aloud “The Spangled Banner,” seven selections suitable for primary pupils. 7 best smorous Recitations— one of ste 

Is Looking For As it rises o’er the trees, The Helper in Schoo! | Entertainments—You| | 80Y other 25 cent book published.” aie tt 
—bright . P down one. 25 cts, S Social Readings and Recitations—An 

Tell the children all its story, sho’ 
excellent collection of Pieces covering a wide 
On the land and on the sea, Pitchard’s Choice and instructs eae, Oriet- FEnse of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
. . S umorous, ages, cen 

That its pet names are “Old Glory” Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- LITT ALOG S—Co 
~ hay ae service, And “The Banner of the Free,’” Taons and —— atthe day. pages, taining large uaibes of ting articles an 
. * a rose and r' ie express) or the use o: e 
re rental ang temal merqene salaries, | That its red should e’er remind us Sy epeeches for Wee Tots—Comprises|_ Prvsd 22 ersand speakers, “300 Pages. 25 

laces of examination, &c., FREE if you Of the blood b Martyrs shed & Variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- ents, 
Mention Norma InstRucton.” Wilts epic @ Diced by Martyrs shed, apie or children from three to ten years old. FRESCOTT’S PLAIN DIALOGUES—Contains a 
Nat’! Co d Insti That we might live in Freedom’s land, ~The best of the kind published.” “25 cts, orrat number of superior dialogues on variens 
a rrespon ence nstitute, ith the d Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for Subjects. Appropriate for use in School, Ly- 
WASHINGTON, D, C, After they were with the ead. Young Folks—“By far the Most complete book ceum, Church Entertainments and elsewhere, 
PR acer That its white our faith should strength- of the kind ever published.” Bs pages, 25c, 200 Pages. 25 cents, 
Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, DEWITT’S SCHOOL EXHIBITION S—Arranged 
MAKERS«+ Gabrata OUBLE WARP en, Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, ete. or use in either Gey or Sunday schools on 
| BUNTING FLAGS That the people’s cause is just, 192 pages, 30 cts, holidays and special occasions. mprises a 
ESa- og. G, , / | Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a variety of songs, Choruses, Recitations, Dec- 
¢ BEES - wies And no monarch e’er shall rule us larger number of good selections in prose and lamations, Tal ucaux, ete. " with full instrao- 
— ° " od ons for successflluy con ucting such en; 
‘FLAG’ pum But the God in whom we trust, poetry ix bn at gen ny other wl eee eS Cee 
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SHORTHAND BY TAIL. 

















Thoroughly taught by ex rts. Catalogue 
and first lesson free. “Position feral graduates, Starry banner that we 
POTTS SHORTHAND COL, EGE, From the prairies to the 


Williamsport, Pa, 


Visiting New York will find at 
TEACHERS ete Bata 


That its blue for truth eternal, 


And our nation’s honor love. 
It’s stars should lighten all the world 


Upon all assailing foes, 
It waves proudly and defiant 
Against all who oppose. 
Float freedom’s flag in freedom’s breeze, 


Northern lake to orange grove. 
Raise the flag on ev’ry school-house, 
Let it float upon the breeze, 















Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- WEBSTER’S LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER—Com- 


> i prises a large selection of excellent pieces 
Like the azure sky above, omebager pa 7 iow lines cocked, fifty litte suitable for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 
F’er shall keep us true and loyal the simplest language. 25 cts 200 Pages. 25 cents. 


Child’s Own Speaker—By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitaitons, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux, For 
children of six years. 25 cts, 


PRESCOTT’S “DIAMOND” DIALOGUES—A very 
choice collection of most og may ean eues, 
oO! 


much experience and practically tested in 





And must prove to all who see Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- school exhibitions wi Perfect success, 200 
4 That the people can be trusted maker. A superior Collection of Recitations Pages. 25 cents, 
0 honest and efficient; 4 z and Readings, mostly in verse. For children WEBSTER’S PROGRESSIVE SPEAKER—Just 
educate grass te for fallasrees oy leading r) With the boon of liberty. cientediemems sane schol ae neeted Teh end ae pon ner Winn 
or fullinfo ‘ ; + aati Young People’s Speaker—By E. 0.4L. J. Rook.|  sukedins or church and other en : 
M its stripes mean justice sure to fall Comprises recitations for the different Holi- ments. 200 pages. 25 cents. 


pag 
WEBSTER’S YOUTHFUL SPEAKER—Contains 
a large number of choice selections suitable 
for intermediate pupils, 
DEWITT’S PERFECT ORATOR—Contains a 
large number of Readings, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, etc., selected from the most celebrated 


days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches 
ete, ” For children of twelve years, cts.” 
Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, a Ekceliens on 2 Trecita- 
tions adap the various needs o. yo 
people’s entertainments. For children ‘of fif- 
ts. 


love, — teen years. 25 cen: a Speeches, one omged writings ; eooum- 
Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles. panied by very carefully repared prefatory 
seaboard, Shoemaker. “All the dialogues pen § bright and remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 


structive. Also con ains suggestions as to 


200 pages, 25 cents, 
MACAULEY'S DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 


taking, and sure to Prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be iven on 


any ordin: Stage or platform, an uire 
nothing difficult the way of Costumes: 30 
ts, 


son Square Park, convenient. cts. , ‘0 KS—Contains a large number of interest- 

J ; 4 : Young Folk’s Dialo les—By Charles C. Shoe- ing and spirited dial €s On various subjects 

several lines of travel, and iin the immediate Vicinity Tell the children of its triumphs ng Everything specially written for this fF cond wo to twenty childre "> poe 
ment and Principal Churches ee ‘. On the land and on the seas. ine Pe cara Raye sa yell, in 25 cents, 

A 00 to $3.00 per day for room with > Care. MACAULAY’S ACTING DIALOGUES—Contain- 

rd, are reasonable, compared with those of more Many thousand noble freemen Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor. ing nearly 100 of the finest dialogues requir- 

joes meow ol qe jo ond ca jane of Gave their lives to prove its worth. humorous selection” ove ,of comio and ing yt ng to fifteen characters each.” 200 

und. d for circular. am ete = pages, 25 cents, 
CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop’r, | The only flag that despots fear brated humorist, James S. Burdett. 95°01 PRESCOTT’SSTANDARD RECITATIONS—Gath- 





Freedom’s hope through all the earth, | Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton, 





All new and original. Everything bright and and American specimens of first class pieces 
T HE PERFEC Tr OR ATOR It knows no sect, no race, no clan, , and arranged for special days and sea- for school and other entertainments: 200 
Schemes and plots it doth defy dren of teu yee neta occasions. For chil- pages, 25 cents. 
- Price 25 cents, sent postpaid. ’ dren of ten years, 25 cts. 











Hundreds of other books of Read- 
Recitations, Dialogues, 
Plays,Charad 
Pantomin 


DeWitt Publishing House, 
No. 33 Rose St, New York. 









In days of 





Why be Discouraged 


WHEN YOU CAN BE 80 EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING To 






and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
in a short time and at Small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 
occupation. <A course in Short- . 
Hand, Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship, English and Mathemat- 
ics will make you independent. 
This we guarantee, Booklet, 
10cents. Circular free, 


‘6 K Court St, Boston, Mass, 


When writing mention Instevctce, 






—Col. J. A, 
Gazette, 
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must be perfectly free 
Give yourself the natural 
no pattern, no patron, no 
no public ; think on noth 
your impulses. Give you 
—what you are and ho 





does not gee at all. — 


~, 





To freedom’s storm-tossed struggling ship Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
It isa rainbow in the sky. 
Raise it high, mid spire and steeple, 


Is a state for every star. 
Tell them its victorious record 
peace and cruel war, 
Tell them it is theirs to cherish, 
That its stars must never set, 
And in future they’ ll defend it 
If need be with the bayonet. 
Keep the flag on ev’ry school-house, 
With your ballots it defend. 
Learning and Freedom firmly join, or adults, 


From the mountains of N, ew England 
To Pacific’s golden shore. 
oel, Editor Grand Army 


jo 
Write as You Feel. 


If you would write to any purpose, you 


paper,no press 









MACAULAY’S DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG PEO- 

'LE—These treat various subjects and in 

different styles, They are es lally adapted 

for school entertai nments, Holiday Meetings, 
Anniversaries, ete, 200 pages, 25 cents, 


outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to 





» > referred to for information given 
Meme, Anche eee Am Let it glisten in the sun, at the close of every debate throws. the | GUS sists of a lange Senet of eOETA TIONS — 
’ Magic, ete., ete. It has no spot of shame to hid the work, makes it ihe most complete work on tions many of which were selected by the 
Full descriptive Catalogues of all ° Spo 4 ” the subject ever pubiished, » 60 cts, compiler for his own use in giving entertain- 
the above books sent free on appli-| In all its victories won. Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and ments before large audiences, 300 pages, 25 
cation. Tell the children that its Comic 8—Containing §1 Selections, man cents, 


symbol of which have never before appeared in print. 
“Without question the best Book fo 
sional or amateur Tecitals.”” 200 pages. 25 cts. 


Haney’s Exhibition Dialogu 


‘PRESCOTT’S PARAGON RECITER—An un- 

usually large collection of fresh and original 

ieces Heathens Prose aud poetry. Suitable 

or recitations an declamations by the high- 

er class of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, : 

PRESCOTT’S DRAWING-ROOM RECITATIONS 

—A fine selection of tr: ic, comic,and dialec- 

tic pieces well adapted for reciting before any 
audience. 200 es, 25 cents, 

WEBSTER’S RECITER, OR ELOCUTION MADE 
EASY—This work gives in addition to agreat 
Jeriety = pr eciections siteen full ag 

ustrations plainly s owing the proper atti- 
de of the figure in speaking, 200 Tages, 25 


pieces. 25 cts. 
Choice ialogwes.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless t e best all-round dialogue 
k in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private ments, and to young people 
c 


° tude o 
’ hen our Union ne’er shall end. Easy Entertainments For Young Peo le.—Com- 
Greenwood § - Business - College cheers arise unto the skies Posed of a number of original and simple sce ———+-@o________ 
Like great Niagara’s roar : plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
2 > 


Mee re — easily produced, and sure Spee P L AY Ss = ie 
ils and Marches.—By EF. ¢. « L. J. Rook. 
Contant ag specially pPrgpared for this volume. 
» Hoo 


Contains Broom Dr} P Drilland March,| As an aid to such of our readers as wish 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 


New Tambourine Drill, ete. Ss ctg, to get up entertainments we have arranged 
Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations, i i i 

By Chars ry Shoemaker: pal of = best a ae eae furnish any 

and most popular humorous recitation Ss i 

ever published. Contains many of the best or all of his ex ended list o plays for our 
wy: humorous selections in print, 30 cts, readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
from within. | Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations, om 
rein ; think on By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- | describing about two hundred plays of all 

tions in all dialects, such as Trish, Scotch, 

French, German, Negro, ete., reucsenting all | styles, goods and classes Can be secured 


phases of sentiment, the humorous, thetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts, esata from us for the asking. 


? 
Ing, but follow 
rself as you are 
W you see it. 








Every man sees with hig own eyeg or | Special: Any five of the 25¢ books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00, 
Emerson, 


Address NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y, 
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C AT ARR HAVE YOU GOT IT? 

If so, my Medicine. 
Itisasurecure. Try it and convinced. You 
will never regret it. Sent by mail to any address. 
Price $1.00. JOHN P. HORR, 125 Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois. _ Send for Circular. 


to TEACHERS 


Catalogue and few sample 
a Cards pe if you 
mention this pa 


_ Best goods for least monary Milford, N. ¥. N. ¥. 


and return 
fo L- with 100. 
rayear’s 
einai ‘subserip- 
tion to new 64 


col. Illustrated ay juss eiebeten gy = we will publish 
Your Name Free in our Agen’ will get bushels 
of rs, Cards, ines, None nas and wee from Publishers 
oe in a oa o want agents. Allfor (This firm is ree 
°Ed.) Addr. The Columbian, Bosten, Masa 


WV 


Best Business Earth § Agents 


THE PHCNIX ELECTRIC REFLECTOR. 
= Be newly patented article just put on mar- 
Attached to common aes lamp it 
I electric light. Can be u ed on any 
lamp. Has a lighting power tear times 
greater than produced by ordinary lamp. To 
read or sew by. it is unequaled. Big profits. 
Big demands. Sample, postpaid, 15cents. We 
make 50 other new fast sellers. W rite factory | 
eoy- PHENIX REFLECTOR €0., | 
Dept. 8 , 22 Mechante St, Seoarks N.J. 


Ala YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 
3 of Letters Cards, Mag. , 

sees wees ER EE 

will put your name +y 4 our Agents Di- 


rectory, which we send to manufactur- 


ers, pubs. and supply houses You wili 
et our 64col. Jilus. pie. also another 
fag. 6 mos. on trial, ali for 10c. 
Don’t miss this chance. “Address at once 
YANK PUB, CO.» .«) Federal St., Boston, Hass, 


TYPSWRITER BARGAINS? All Standard 
100 f'ypewriters, sold by us (under fall guarantee) at 
25 to $50, little used; s hipped, allowing examination | 

and trial ; send Post: Al for HANDSOME COLORED FIN- 

DE-SIECLE Descriptive Trice List of the Standard 

machines All makes exciinged and rented on 

liberal terms. Desks, one half cost. Colored Price 

List of the AMERICAN STANDARD PITMAN 

SHORT-HAND BOOKS (arranged for self-instruc- 

tion) sent on application. 

CONSOLIDATED TYP EWRITER EXCHANGE, 

245 Broadway, New York. 


“ARMENIAN MASSACRES” 


By ex-resident, and strongly endorsed by eminent 
men. Trueand full history of the whole subject. 
300 towns have been destroyed, nearly 100,000 inno- 
cent Christians slain, and half a million women and 
children sold into slzv ery, or leit to die of starvation 
aud cold. It has shocked the entire christizn world. 
The book is profuse.y illustrated, handsomely bound 
and lowin price. Thedemand for the book is im- 
mense. Appilcations for agency comingin by the 
hundreds daily. Very liberal terms to agents. Send 
25 cents for full morocco outfit. Don’t delay. Ad- 
dress, Standard Publishing Co., 41 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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School Pins. 


: 
y 
: Cut Size. Any 1, 2,3 or 4 letters, with Cut 2¢ Size. 
. @, or without 96, 97, 98 0 
wave Enamelied in one or ioe * 3 
wy ors. Sample by mail, silver 
; esse e, 10c.; per dozen, $1. 
ez ample by mail, sterling sil- 
5e.3 per dozen, $2.50. 
No. IL Katalog Free. No. 21. 





ver, 








McRAE & KEELER, Amohore, Tease. 





_ CHEAP FUEL. 





erous gasolinestoves. Goes 
alf cheaper than wood or 
rakes a —— gas 
fire out of kerosene, _‘ ositively safe ant agents o 

salary or commission. Wnite for catalog of prices and terms. 


NATIONAL OIL BURNER CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 


AMERICAN GOLD FILLED CASES 


Warranted 20 
Wears, are tie 
best for service 


Takes the place of dan; 
in any cook stove. One 
coal. Nosmoke, odor or noise. 








as poaman this 
beautitul Filed 
er Crs ul 
eos oy hi Wy you 
qoted wind ane set watch Which yo 
can se!l tor $25.00. If worth itpay Baya CSS 
by agent 86.50 and keep its otherwise have 
it returned. We only ask your ana “4 
to go to express office, examine = i 
if us represented, These Wate ot are 
equ: «! to those sold by certain de vals "s oe a 
212.50 to $25.00, A enarantee with every ¥ atch one > 
ali before you pay. Give your fuil name, expre ess an ce 
address, State which wanted, ladies? or Fonte with 
If you want Watch sent by mail send cash $6.5 A 
order, For 60 days a Gold and Platina Rotled lare — 
Albert Double(itope Pattern) Cha n given FREE : 
each Wateh, Chains of this style are sold trom $3. 00 Up. 
er Wr ites 3, February 6, 1805 Watch re- 
an et uatome an expected ‘en eee! not sell it for Ee 
if I couia not 


Sea ee TLAND BROS. & CO, 111 Nassau St. N.X. 





Contentment. 
BY HARVEY WENDELL. 


We are learning, ever learning, 
Thus our years of life are spent ; 
We are yearning, ever yearning, 
For the bliss of sweet content ; 
But how few have fully earned 
Right to say that they “have learned.” 


We are shaping and adjusting 

Lives through which we merely plod, 
While we should be resting, trusting 

In the promises of God ; 
Lives half wasted by our hurry, 
Shadowed, shortened, by our worry ! 


Sad that life be spent in dreading 





Some impending, dire disaster ! 
Would we fear if we were treading 
In the foot-prints of the Master? 
Lessons from his lips receiving ! 
His sweet promises believing ! 
| On their food no thought bestowing, 
“Fowls of air’’ their songs begin ; 
Lilies in their beauty growing, 
Though ‘‘they toil not,” “neitherspin. 
These rebuke us; care encumbered, 
While our very hairs are numbered.”’ 


”? 


Not some ‘‘counterfeit presentment,” 
Serving but a feeble turn, 
But the grace of true contentment, 
Be the lesson we shall learn ; 
Caring most, and most concerned, 
To say truly : I have learned. 
er 
About Prof.Richardson’s Choice 


of Books. 


THE POST-GRADUATE AND WOOSTER 
QUARTERLY ! 
“Mr. Richardson has made a_ book of 





real value. The low price is remarkable 
for a book so well gotten up.” 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE ! 

“The Choice of Books,”? by Chas. F. 
Richardson, lias long ‘been favorably 
known asa useful manual. Prof. Rich: 
ardson writes on what, how much and 
when to read, onthe use of notebooks 
and the cultivation of taste, on the use 
and abuse of periodicals, on public li- 
braries and a number of kindred se emes 
and on every point he gives a great deal 
of sound i serviceable advice. Not 
the least admirable feature of his book is 
the wealth of quotation from many of 
the wisest men of the past and present 
by which he illustrates and develops 
what he has to say. 


THE EVENING HERALD, ROCHESTER, N, Y.: 


“This book can rightly be called the 
vanguard of a well’ drilled and stored 
mind, His chapter on the true service 
of rez ading is something everybody should 
read, for ‘jt shows as few ‘articles ever 
have, the benefits to be derived froma 
methodical course in this direction.” 


PUSLiIC OPINION, NEW YORK 


“The topies especially discussed are 
what, when, and how much to read, se- 
lection and care of books, use of notes, 
translations and periodicals, the value of 
libraries, reading clubs, and private col- 
lections. [tis seldom that one finds as 
much wisdom based on a consensus of 
experience as is contained within the 
lids of this book.”’ 





+o 

The up to date publications of Williams 
& Rogers, Rochester, N. Y., deserve the 
careful attention of every teacher. Send 
your name and address to them for circu- 
lars and catalogues. 











Grandma’s Magic Blow. 
BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


Tilly girl’s tea was very hot, 
Too hot for her to hold ! 
Teddy-boy’s hands with snow-ball play- 
ing 
Were, O, so very cold ! 
Grandma blew the hot tea cold ; 
Then in the self-same way, 
Took Teddy-boy’s frost nipped hands in 
hers, 
And blew the cold away ! 
+ —___. 


Do you suppose that the blades of my 
knife will not cut because now they are 
shut? They may not be open to-day or 
to-morrow ; but they are there, and they 
have a sharp, cutting edge. So aman’s 
heart has blades in it, and they are to 
be opened if there is anything to draw 
them out. Do not be discouraged then 
if your child has lied or stolen. I think 
most children go through lying and 
stealing into the kingdom of grace. It 
is difficult for you to keep such equi- 
poise as not to drive your children into 
falsehood. That is a refuge. Ever 
since Adam hid in the garden, being 
afraid on account of his transgressions, 
the great refuge for conscious guilt has 
been hiding; and the first cave is the 
cave of lies, and your children run into 
it, not because they are ashamed, but 
because they 
not the courage to stand up and take 
the p nalty of their evil-doing. And if 
you go at them with tempestuous in- 
dignation, bringing your forty years of | 
moral experience upon their sensitive 
inexperience, you may drive them furth- 
erin the wrong direction. Work with 
them assiduously, and work in the 
spirit of love; and, when the results do 
not follow immediately, have patience. 
The top of a child’s head will not grow 
in a day. Is he fifteen years old? 
Then there are ten years more for him— 
hold on for those ten years and do not be 
discouraged.—John Gaines. 

—_———_-2@-____—_— 


Expansion and Contraction. 


The difference in the length of the 
cables in the East River bridge, Brook- 
lyn, when the thermometer registers zero 
and when it registers 100° above,is 2 feet 
4 inches. The difference in the rope 
which hauls the cars is 7 feet 6 inches. 

oo 

Talent is something, but not every- 
thing. Talentis serious, sober, grave, 
and respectable. It is useful in all 
places, and atall times—it is useful in 
solitude, for it shows a man his way in- 
to the world ; it is useful in society, for 
it shows a man his way through the 


world. Talent is power; tact is skill. 
Talent is weight; tact is momentum. 


Talent knows what to do; tact knows 
how to doit. Inshort, tale mt isee rtainly 
a very fine thing to talk about, a very 
good thing to be proud of, a very glorious 
eminence to look down from; but tact is 
useful, portable, applicable, alwaysalert 
and marketable. It is a talent of talent, 
the availableness of resources, the appli- 
cation of power, the eye of discrimina- 
tion, and the right hand of intellect. 








are afraid of you, and have | 
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LORINCG’S 
Fat-Making, Life-giving, Nerve, Brain 
and Muscle-Building 


Fat-Ten-U and Cor- 
pula Foods. 


(NOT MEDICII MEDICINES.) 


IMPART . 
FLESH AND HEALTH. 


They Afford Physical De Development and 
Cure Nervous Exhaustion. 


“These foods wonderful nerve-strengthen! 
and fat-producing qualities, and are valuable in al 
wasting d ses, restoring to muscle, nerves and 
brain their lost constituents and giving to the whole 
system new life and vigor. They will build up the 
most emaciated, and add good, solid, sound, whole- 
some flesh at the rate of from twenty to thirty pounds 
amonth. They assist the stomach to assimilate and 
digest the food it receives, and build up the weak 
tissues of the system. The result is an increase in 
weight, instrength, in vital powers, and in all the In- 
calc’ ulable bene ts which attend new physical vigor.”’ 

—Medical Age. 

Read below | the testimony ofa lady who has used 
these foods and acknowledges the blessings they have 
conferred upon her. 

Jolicure, N. B., Can., June 2, 1896. 
Messrs. Loring & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— 

For the past 22 years I have 
endured intense suffering p ohn an aggravated stom§ 
ach trouble and have 
spent hundreds of dol- 
lars for physicians and 
patent medicines and 
gained no relief. 

At last I became so ill 
that T had to go to. the 
; and r 

there on weeks but 
“4 os no particular 
nefi 
After leaving I noticed 
your ad in the paperand 
as a last resort I con- 
cluded totry your Fat- 
ten-U and Corpula. The 
result was surprisi 
and gratifying and 
gained 23 pounds on 2 
bottles of Corpula and 2 
bottles of Fat-ten-U and 
forthe first time in 22 
years could eatali kinds 
of food without distress, 
My complexion is clear 


















ci 1 
MRS. DORSON BEFORE USING onl a yen 
FAT-TEN-U ANDCORPULA *‘VO0 have my per 


mission to use my name and photographs taken be- 
fore and after I used the foods, for advertising pur- 
poses. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. A. Donson. 

Prof. Luther W. Marks, of New York writes : ‘For 
a number of years I grew unhealthy until my physi- 
cian diagnosed my 
case as dangerous 
nerve and brain 
exhaustion. He 
brought me two bot- 
tles of Loring’s Cor- 


bottles of Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U Food, 
These foods cured 
me thoroughly and 
permanently and 
gave mean increase 
of forty one pounds 
in weight. These re- 
sults were produced 
in less than two 
months.” 

VITAL QUESTIONS, 

You are diseased, 
sick, growing worse. 

Would you be re- 
stored to vigorous 
health? 

You are uncom- 
fortable, suffering. 

Would you regain 
comfort and 
lasting happiness? 

You have lost grace, symmetry and fair propor- 
tions. 

Would you resume your former comeliness ? 

We can promise you them, one and all, What are 
the few dollars required for this treatment in com- 
parison to the benefits derived? Money is valuable 
only as it ministers to our comforts and necessities, 
and there is no investment possible which will do so 
much to sweeten the coming days of your life as the 
purchase of Fat-Ten-U and Corpula. 

No “tonics,” “nervines,” “sarsaparillas’’ or other 
medicines necessary when these foods are taken. 
You may write ourCHICAGO MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
about your thinness and debility or about any other 
medical question, Our physicians will give you com- 
petcnt advice without charge. What these Foods 
have done for others they would do for you. 

Price of € ‘orpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package, 

One month’ 8S treatment by mail, $2.00. 

Send for ‘How to Get Plump an “Rosy,” and im- 
prove the bust and form. 





MRS. DOBSON AFTER USING 
FAT-TEN-U AND CORPULA, 








Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Proprietors. To insure prompt reply, 
— Department as below. Use only the nearest 


“LORING & CO., Dept. 105. 


No, 3 Lg PL, or No, 120 Tremont 8t, 


No. ‘us State Street, Chicago, Zi, 
No, 42 West 22d Street, New York City, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








A Great Offer.. 


For the advertising it will give us, we 
want every teacher in the land to havea 


FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


“The Franklin” has a gold pen of the 
best make, fitted toa handsome rubber 
holder, with areservoir that will hold 
sufficient ink for a week’s writing. ‘“The 
Franklin’ has none of those disagreeable 
features, such as flooding and leaking, 
faults common tomany makes; and hav- 
ing no parts to get outof order or oxidize, 
it will lasta lifetimeifnot broken. Each 
pen is pone ina neat box, with filler 
and directions for use, and a guarantee 
of quality ~ woskieg. 

y properly ng the coupon given 
below and sending stains 


$31.00 


postal note, we will deliver free, one of 
our famous pens, which we guarantee to 
be the best $2.50 fountain pen made. We 
allow the use of pen 30 days, and then if 
it is not satisfactory we will refund the 

paid. This offer is for one pen only 
and does not establish the price. Future 
pens will cost $2.50. 
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Ss 
Sara! 


NAME AND ADDRESS. 


This entitles the subscriber to a rebate 
of $1.50 from price of one Franklin Foun- 
tain Pen. 





More than 100,000 Teachers have al- 
ready purchased this Pen, 


Franklin Fountain Pen Company, 
51 N. Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHATS NEXT? (25 CENTS.) An up todatecom- 
edy in 8 acts, for 7 male and3 female characters. 
The Funniest Play ever Written. 
Has Hy good parts for Everybody. 
Can be Played in any Hall. 
Will Galvanize an audience of Mummies. 

Plays about 150 minutes. Provokes about 150 
laughs. It will fill your hallto the doors and 
leave another audience outside, waiting to get 
in the next night. Getit. READ iT. PLAY IT. 

THE GYPSIES’ FESTIVAL. (25 CENTs.) A 
musical entertainment for young people. Introduces 
the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a chorus of Gypsies, ot any desired number. The 
scene is supposed to bea Gypsy Camp. The costumes 
are very pretty, but simple; the dialogue bright; the 
musiceasy and tuneful; and the drill movements 
and calisthenics are graceful. Few properties and 
noset scenery required, so that the entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. 

Either of the above Plays will be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of the annexed prices. 

pae~ Look out for my advertisement next month. 


Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassau St.,N.Y. 











School Books 
. “To Burn’?! 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
! have more school books than you } 
need do not burn them for you can = 





« 
« 


¥ sell them to us for cash, or trade 4 
them for books you want. A postal 
= will get information if addressed to 3 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


= 106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO 


(Bus. Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894) 


eas 
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LONGFELLOW BOOKLET “Peis 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
—s of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
n. Sen tpaid, for the marvelously l6w price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
es to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Kklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 

copies. Address, M.C. BURKEL 

479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


¢. School Record 
big and help» 





A “Round Trip.” 





At Tiredville the trip begins, 
We soon reach Drowsy Center ; 
The gates of Sleepyland we push 
Apart and slowly enter. 


Within are dreams of every kind, 
And naps of every nation ; 

We must take care, or nightmares mad 
Will chase us from the station. 


But when we’ve once reached Slumber- 
town 
We’ve no more need to worry ; 
The journey back to Wide-A wake 

















pees ears 








We take in quite a hurry. 
—Julie M. Lippmann. 


——_ao—__—_—_—- 
How Teachers Can Save Time. 





Plan and prepare your lessons before 
assigning or teaching them. Five min- 
utes spent by the teacher in preparing a 
lesson will often save from ten minutes 
to an hour in teaching it. 

Do not do other work when you could 
be hearing a recitation or otherwise 
actually teaching, if that other work 
could be done at a different time. 

Study up time-saving devices for con- 
veying or impressing instruction. 

Have always ready something profit- 
able to fill the spare moments of your 
pupils, or to keep them busy if you 
should be called from your work. Save 
the minutes. 

Arrange your papers and materials so 
that you can find instantly whatever you 
want. 

Do not tire yourself so much by work 
or play out of school that you cannot 
work fast in school. 

Arrive at school a reasonable time be- 
fore it opens and stay a reasonable time 
after it closes. 

By having pupils do oral instead of 
written work time can often be gained. 
The work can be corrected by pupils or 
by the teacher outside of school hours. 

It is generally enough for a teacher to 
examine from three to six papers of a 
written exercise. They will show the 
chief mistakes and what the class needs. 

It is seldom worth while to keep a 
daily record of recitations. 

Mark the attendance of pupils without 
calling the roll. 

If it is necessary to spend time with a 
single pupil in a matter of discipline or 
instruction which would not concern any 
other pupil, itis generally best to take 
for the work some time outside of school 
hours. 

Cases of delinquencies of pupils in con- 
duct or work should generally be attend- 
ed to outside of school hours. 

Do not allow pupils to idle, putter or 
fumble. 

Teach pupils to be independent work- 
ers and thinkers. 

Require pupils to plan and prepare for 
their work, and to keep their belongings 
in order. 

In some cases encourage and require 
pupils to study outside of school hours. 
Obtain the co-operation of parents and 
others in such work.—J. B. Tice, Supt. 
Schools, Plainville, Mase, 


Separation. 





It came again to-night—that same sad 
feeling 
That I have struggled hard to cast 
away, 
The same low voice in accents appealing, 
Lingers in my memory night and day, 
It has fallen on my heart and brought it 
sadness, 
And has filled the days with nameless 
pain, 
I never more will hear a note of gladness, 


SHORTHAND xtc Cotiege, Corning, Not 





THE BEST INK MADE. 
Send 10 cents for sample D ag by mail 
paid. Handy Package Dye Co., Massena, N. Y. 














That does not bring the whole scene 
back again. | 
The touch of hands, the good night kiss | 
at parting, 
I feel and hear it all again to-night, 
The tremor in your voice—the tear drops 


starting 
Hide you for a brief moment from my 
sight. “ 


I can see your dear form bending o’er me 
And your eyes looking tenderly in 
mine, 
And to have you thus once more before 
me 
Is a luxury more than half divine. 


It came again to-night, the same sad feel- 
ing, 
That you and I must always be apart, 
Never by a word or glance revealing, 
The love that binds us heart to heart. 
They say for those who love and separate 
And with hands unclasped walk far 
apart, 
That Heaven has some compensation 
great, 
Some other love to give that fills the 
heart. 


Some other love may fill your heart to 
overflowing 

And flood your life with happiness 
complete, 

Make radiant your whole life—bestowing 
Wealth, love and honor at your feet. 
But while we walk with hands unclasped 

so far apart, 
We mourn o’er life’s mistakes and 
cruel ways, 
What e’er the fret, the sadness in your 
life 
T’will find an answering chord in’ 
mine, always. 


hour to-night— 
If I could lose this vague unrest, this 
nameless pain, 
And fold you in my arms, and know 
that right 
Or wrong—you loved me once again. 
Then I could better face the weary length 
of years 
Without you—for I could always keep 
That memory with me, and my doubts 
and fears 
Would be lulled by patience to a fitful 
sleep. 
—Benton Beverly. 





cents. 











competent pupils. First lesson free. 
us 
CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., N. Y. 
HA! H&CO.809FilbertSt. Phila.Pa, 
; LAY —DIALOGUE S- 
aries cunning from per month to $1200 per year. 
Texas Teachers’ Bureau, Palestine, Texas, 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 Ret cent. 


Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
mre profits per apm a prov: 
y forfeit. New articles just out 
A Ly $1.50sample and terms pd, 7 
MUSIC BOXtsir< sre 
TERNS WANTED af 
RBAC! 
-SPEAKERS— 
Pm id Home and School. 
DE WIT, Rose St., N.Y. 
DO YOU WANT TO COME TO TEXAS? 
We have this day received calls for 20 teachers, sal- 
Convince yourself of our worth by sending a 2c stamp 
for full particulars. Supt. P. V. Pennybacker, Mgr., 
A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
profit.—every merchant wants them. rite for 
terms. MODEL MF’G. Co., Box I, South Bend,Ind. 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 


We supply publishers with thousands of names, 
and pay $5 per 100, or 5c. each, cash, for collecting 


names and addresses. Only those meaning business 
are _—— to write, enclosing 10 1-cent stamps for 
blank 


Kk holding 500 names, with full instructions. 
State territory wanted. K. I. NOVELTY ©O., 


Beaver Springs, Pa. 





WE WANT 


ONE GOOD TEACHER 


in every school district to act as our local agent. By 
devoting your spare time toour work you can add 
a snug little sum to yourincome. Wegrow and offer 
for sale a full line of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
, Shrubs, etc. A complete outfit furnished you 
free. Write at once for terms aud full porticulars. 


Address G. W. Whitney & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


$9 ADay Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice 
Perfumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 
on credit. We pay express. Territory given. As 
PREMIUMS $75 Gold Watches, ete. Terms and 
Samples free. HERBENE COMPANY, 
Box 17, Station L, New York City. 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians of both sexes for Universities,Colleges, 

Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of 

choice schools carefully reeommended to parents. 
Selling and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 
Itis wse to be pre- 


SHORTHAND. pared to teach i 


is fast becoming a leading feature in all educational 
institutions. ISAAC PITTIAN’S system adoped 

















Dear, if for one short hour, one little ica taught in Public Schools of New York 


- “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonograpic 
Self-Instructor,”’ 250 PP.» $1.50. Specimen eS, 
Alphabet and Full Rules for Writing FR TO 
TEACHERS. Mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N-¥, 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. W. Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


Advanced Lessons in Geography. 
By M. G. CHENEY, M. 8. 


A_question-book for class use in the higher 
ae eth yo practical, interesting, thorough. 
endorsed by prominent educators. Can be used 
with any text-book. Price per single copy 25 
Send stamp for sample pages, circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address, M. G. CHENEY, 
Franklinville, N. Y. 
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Sehoool! 


ESTABLISHED 16 1678. 


LARGEST NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 
ENGLISH TEACHERS SCIENTIFIC AND CLASSIC COURSES. 


RATES OF BOARD AND TUITION, 
(MENTION COURSE WANTED: 


HORTHAND by Mail. Situ: 
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Little Baby Darling. 





Little baby—darling ! 
With your angel face, 
Can you tell the secret 
Of your winsome grace ? 
For your wise, sweet silence 
Woos us more than words, 
And to purest loving 
Every heart is stirred. 


Little baby—listen ! 
Can you tell me this: 
Was your spirit fashioned 
In that realm of bliss, 
Where my dead have wandered 
From my sight away ? 
Did they bid you hasten 
Turn my night to day ? 


Little baby fingers 
Clinging fast to mine, 

Has given touch a magic 
That is most divine ? 

For you’ ve turned life’s sadness 
Into joy again— 

Brought the wine of gladness 
After bitter pain. 


Dear, you never answer 
But you’ ve tauglit so true, 

That this earth seems brighter 
For its holding you. 

And we do not marvel— 
Knowing all your grace, 

That in heaven your angels 
Behold the Father’s face ! 

Louisa Cameron Ray. 
re 
Young Man’s Influence in Pub- 
lic Affairs. 


‘“% * It is not infrequently the case 
that even deterioration contains within 
itself the seeds of its own recovery.” 
writes Dr. Parkburst in September La- 
dies’ Home Journal, in an article on ‘“‘The 
Young Man asa Citizen.” “It is a les- 
son that has many times been taught in 
the course of history, that decadence has 
to reach a certain point before its symp- 
toms are sufficient to arrest effective 
attention. That attention is now, to all 
appearances, being arrested. Notwith- 
standing all the wily manceuvring that 
is being practiced by our political trixters 
there is growing up among our young 
men an amount of serious thinking and 
of quiet observation that contains the 
possibilities of large effect. Personally, 
I have never known the like of it. The 
politicians may love their country for 
what they can wring out of it, but there 
are thousands of young men in our cities, 
and hundreds of thousands of young 
men in the country at large, who have 
souls as well as pockets, and who, if 
wisely directed and felicitously united, 
can, as a very easy thing, wrest our in- 
stitutions from the hands of the spoilers 
and devote them to the behests of the 


people.” 





The Naiad in Winter. 





Tell me if the naiad flies 
When the summer hence has fled 
Other flowers ’neath Southern skies, 
Weaves she for her shining head ? 


Or, secure among the hills 
In some cavern does she sleep, 
Till the vale with sunshine fills, 
And the loosened waters leap? 


Tell me where the naiad dwells? 

Sometimes listening by the spring. 

When relax the winter’s spells, 

In her sleep I hear her sing! 
—Edith M. Thomas in January Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

—_- ++. —___ 


A Babyland Fairy. 





I know a little lady 
Whose good friends are not few, 
Who has long, drooping lashes 
That hide sweet eyes of blue ; 
Now they grow dark with sorrow, 
Now bright again with glee, 
For this wee, winsome maiden 
Is sprightly as can be. 


Her feet are never weary 
Of going helpful ways ; 
Her voice is ringing often 
With pleasant roundelays, 
Or filled with rippling laughter 
To make the dull hours bright, 
This blessed little fairy 
Is like a beam of light. 


Or like a snow-pure lily 

Set in a field of gloom, 

A lamp of gleaming crystal 

Hung in a shadowed room. 

I would not be without her, 
Not for a single day— 
With all her happy fancies, 

And readiness for play. 
—Ethelyn T. Abbott, Muskegon. 
Sc 

Science’s Explanation of 


Moonlight. 





“The moon is a mirror which reflects 
the sunlight to us,” writes Alden W. 
Quimby in July Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“An examination of moonlight with the 
spectroscope shows, of course, the same 
spectrum as that of sunlight. The qual- 
ity of the reflection is indicated in the 
announcement that it would take no 
fewer than six hundred and eighteen 
thousand full moons to supply to us an 
amount of light eqal to that which we get 
from the sun, and there is only sky room 
for, say, seventy-five thousand of them. 
Some heat comes from the moon, but 
ordinary methods will not measure it. 
However, it is estimated that it is about 
one eighty thousandth of the amount 
which the sun supplies tous. The incli- 
nation of te moon’s orbit to the horizon 


accounts for the ‘‘Harvest’’ and the 
‘‘Hunter’s’”” moon, which occur when 
the tipping is slightest, thus permitting 
the moon to rise about the same time 
for several successive evenings. 
moon often appears much enlarged when 
on the horizon, but this is caused by the 
refractive feature of the air about the | 4 
horizon and the natural tendencies to > 
compare it with terrestrial objects.” 
——_—_——_+—____ 


The Sunbeams. 





) 
“Now what shall I send to the earth to- ? 
day ?” » 
Said the great, round, golden sun. § 
“O, let us go down there to work and| ? 
play,” » 

( 


Said the Sunbeams every one. 


So down to earth in a shining crowd 


Went the merry, busy crew; >) 
They painted with splendor each shining ¢ 
cloud 5 


And the sky, as they passed through. | § 


The sunbeam then through the windows 
crept 

To the children in their beds, 

They poked at the eyelids of those who 4 


slept 2? 

And gilded their litcle heads. $ 
‘‘Wake up, little children,’ they cried § 
in glee, ? 

And from Dreamland come away, ? 
We have brought a present, awake and § 
see, 


We have brought you a sunny day.”’ » 
—Eleanor Smith’s Songs, No. II. | $ 
SS eens $ 

Nicknames of Rivers. 





Alabama—‘‘River of Rest.’’ 
Amazon—‘King of Rivers.”’ 
erranean of South America.” 
Arkansas—‘‘Crooked River.”’ 
Columbia—‘‘Salmon River.”’ ; 
Yolorado—‘‘River of Wonders.’ ( 
Delaware—‘‘Quaker River.”’ 
Euphrates—‘“‘Garden River.” 
Ganges—“‘Sacred River.”’ 
Hudson—“‘Rhine of America.’’ 
lent River Among the Mountains.”’ ; 
Jordon—“River of the Chosen Peo- 
ple.”’ ( 
Kentucky—‘‘Blue Grass River.”’ 
Mississippi—‘‘Father of Waters.”’ 
Missouri—‘‘Muddy River.” ( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


\ 
q 
{ 
( 
( 
“Medit- » 
( 
( 
4 


( 

q 

«as! § 
Sil-| ¢ 
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Niagara—‘‘River of Falls.’’ 

Ohio—‘“‘Rhine of America.”’ 
ful River.” 

Rio Grande—‘‘Congo of America.”’ 

Rio de la Plata—‘‘River of Silver.’”’ 

Sacramento—‘‘Golden River.” 

St. Lawrence—‘‘River of Rapids.”’ 

St. John—‘‘River of May.” 

Tennessee—‘‘Big Bend River.”’ 

Yang-tse-Kiang—‘“‘Chinese Sorrow.”’ 
—John Goff, Collegiate Institute, Jackson, 
Ky. 


‘*Beauti- 



























Every year there are thousands of young teachers who enter the Field. Each 
one should have a good educational paper. Why permit them to pay $1.00 for 
another when the Instructor is the best in the world and costs but 50 cents ? 
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The surest way to pass an examination is 
to study carefully the questions and answers 
used in previous 


A NEW BOOK 


examinations, thus becoming familiar with 
the kind of questions asked and the answers 
expected. For 35 cents we send youa book 
containing the questions and answers of the 
Uniform Teacher’s Examinations held 
in New York state for the school year from 
August 1895 to August 1896, the ans- 
wers and constructions in Drawing also being 
given. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


Ba We also send with this book, without 
additional charge, the questions and answers 
Jor part of the year 1894; also those for the 
present school year, beginning with August 
and covering as many examinations as have 
occurred at the time the book is ordered, thus 


1895-1896 


bringing the questions down to date, and fur- 
nishing, as it were, two books for the price 
of one 

ome $4} } 

Teachers in New York state are now re- 
quired to pass an examination;in School Law 
for all grades of certificates. There is at 
present but one manual of School Law pub- 
lished. This book contains, not only New 
York State School Law complete for 
Teachers and Trustees, with all the im- 


SCHOOL LAW 


portant decisions, but the School Law of other 
States as well. Sent post paid toany address 
upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 

. et 

THE EDUCATOR is recommended by 
nearly every School Commissioner and Sup- 
erintendentas the best for teachers preparing 
for examination in Current Topics,as it is the 


Current - Topics 


only paper that attempts to give a complete 
account of all the important events. Price 
50 cents ; Method Edition,75 cents a year. 


wen ¢4)¢ a 
A stamp will bring to you full information 
regarding how you will stand the best chance 


TEACHERS WANTED 


of securing a good position as a teacher. 


ae $994 am 
Send for particulars of how you can get the 
FAMOUS 30 VOLUME LIBRARY for 


A Library Free! 


your home or school practically free, or at 
very little trouble to yourself. 


emme ¢ 44 4 com 
How to Teach pttceniioe y This book 
tells the teacher how to proc from day to 
day.—What to have pupils do. 
What questions to ask, fhat an- 
swers to require. The book is for the 
teacher only, the pupils being provided with 
models which can be prepared by the teacher 


DRAWING 


and pupils from directions given in lhe book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examl- 
nation in Drawing by studying this 
The book is substantially bound and contains 
180 di and illustrations. Price 50 cts, 
prepai 

ED} )} jm 


Address THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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We direct special attention 
to the follow remarkable 


FREE! 
* statements! 

Had Catarrh ever since I can remember, often 
avoided company on account of the offensive dis- 
charge, hawking and spitting; throat was dry 
and sore, the least change in the weather gave me 
cold ; dull pain over my eyes caused a stupid and 
drowsy feeling ; ears began to ring and in a short 
time my hearing failed and grew worse until I 
became so deaf I could not hear one talk unless 
they were close to me and spoke very loud. Have 
used Aerial Medication eight weeks, hearing is 
fully restored,roaring and pain gone,and Catarrh 
is entirely cured. I do not see why any one 
should suffer from Catarrh or deafness when there 
is such a good cure as this. Miss Carrie Bowers, 
Rouseville, Pa. 


The late Prof. Basil 
Manley, of the South Bap- 
tist Theo. Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, says of 
Aerial Medication : ‘‘J can 
cordially recommend its use.”’ 
Write for a fac-simile of 
his letter. 





“Whereas | was Deaf, Now | Hear.” 


At the age of 69, after paving 
suffered from Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness 20 years, am truly thank- 
ful to state thatI am entirely 
cured by Aerial Medication ; 
my hearing, which had become 
so bad thatI could not heara 
watch tick, or conversation, is 
I will verify 





fully restored. 
® this statement. 
mM) WILLIAM RITCHIE, 

Derby Center, Vt. 


See special free offer below. 


Restored His Hearing in 5 Minutes, 


My ageis63. I suffered 
from Catarrh 10 years. 
Had intense headache, 
continual roaring and 
singing in ears, took cold 
easily. My hearing be- 
gan to fail, and for three 
years was almostentirely 
deaf, and continuaily 

Trew worse. a od aed 

had tried failed. In 
despair I commenced to 
use Aerial Medication in 
1888, and the effect of the 
first application wassim- 
ply wonderful. In less than tive minutes my 

earing was fully restored, and has been perfect 
ever since, and in afew months was entirely 
cured of Catarrh. ELI Brown, Jacksboro, Tenn. 





I became very hot from overex- 
ertion which was followed by 
chronic catarrh of the ears, nose, 
throat and lungs. I lost weight, 
became short of breath, had severe 
cough, continual roaring,buzzing 
and ringing in ears, my hearing 
failed, and in a short time could 
not understand any conversation. 
I used Aerial Medication in ’94,in 
three months could hear common 

eae conversation across a room and a 
clock tick 30 ft. Can say honestly and candidly 
I am cured and have remained well over a year, 
and my hearing is still perfect. 

Tuos. J, GLAss, Estill, Mo. 





Medicine for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that Aerial Medication will cure Deafness, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short time, send Medicines for three months’ 


treatment free. Address, 


J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept. A. 18, Cincinnati, 0. 


Little Mr. By-and-by. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

You will mark him by his cry, 
And the way he loiters when 
Called again and yet again, 

Glum if he must leave his play 

Though all time be holiday. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

Eyes cast down and mouth awry ! 
In the mountains of the moon 
He is know as Pretty Soon ; 

And he’s cousin to Don’t Care, 

As no doubt you’re well aware. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 
Always has a fretful ‘Why ?” 
When he’s asked to come or go, 
Like his sister—Susan Slow ; 
Hope we’ll never—you nor I— 
Be like Mr. By-and-By. 
Clinton Scollard in St. Nicholas. 


——————~—<poe——____—_ 
Sunday. 


How still and calm the day; how still 
and calm. 
My heart that lately throbbed with 
wrath or pain ; 
The week’s wild tumult is a psalm 
Borne faintly to us from some distant 
fane. 


The World’s Tallest Structures. 





The tallest chimney was built at Port 
Dundas, Glasgow, Scotland, 1857 to 1859 
for F. Townsend. It is the highest chim- 
ney in the world (454 feet), and one of 
the loftiest mansion structures in exist- 
ence. In Europe there are only two 
church steeples that exceed this structure 
in height—namely, that of the Cologne 
Cathedral (510 feet) and that of the 
Strasburg Cathedral (468 feet). The 
great pyramid of Gizeh was originally 
480 feet, although not so high at present. 
The United States out-tops them all 
with its Washington monument, 550 feet 
high, and the tower of the Philadelphia 
public buildings, which is 537 feet high. 

The Eiffel tower at Paris, France, sur- 
passes all other terrestial metal struc- 
tures, with its altitude of nearly one 
thousand feet. The “great tower’ ¢for 
London, England, in course of construc- 
tion from designs of IIenry Davey, C. E., 
will out top all metal structures, being 
built of steel, and its extreme height 
will be 1,250 feet when finished. 

The highest and most remarkable metal 
chimney in the world is erected at the 
imperial foundry at Halsbrucke, near 
Freiburg, inSaxony. The height of this 
structure is 452.6 feet ; it is 15.74 feet in 
internal diameter, and is situated on the 





And from the glory of this silent hour, 
Confusion flies, like satan and the 
night— | 
Strong truths stand forth, clothed with 
seraphic power. 
While cowering baseness seeks to shun 
the light. 


See noble purpose, clouded until now, 
Shine with the flame -of Bethlehem’s 
great star: 
And prophets, smiling point us to the 
brow 
Whose witness wreathes and glories 
cannot mar. 


For the still height of this serenest day, 
I trace life’a motions with aclearer eye; 
| Men’s deeds and lives are only God’s 
highway, 
Which leads into his glory by-and-by. 
|—By the late Gov. Greenhalge of Mass- 
| achusetis, 


+e 


_ Amenity of manners is one of the 
| most important things that you can cul- 





right bank of the Mulde, at an elevation 
of 219 feet above that of the foundry 
works, so that its total height above the 
sea is no less than 711.15 feet. The 


| works are situated on the left bank of 


the river, and the furnace gasses are con- 
veyed across the river to the chimney on 
a bridge through a pipe 3,227) feet in 
length. 

The highest office building in the world 
isthe Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s of New York city. Its height 
above the sidewalk is 347 feet and its 
foundations go down fifty-three feet be- 
low the same, being twenty feet below 


| tidewater level, making a total of 400 feet. 


The foundations consist of fifteen mason- 
ry piers, and are carried by the same 
number of steel caissous. The latter 
were sunk in bed-rock by the pneumatic 
process. The cantilever system was used 
for the foundation.—Machinery. 

Se “Cae 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 





| tivate. I have been propounding it for 


of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 


years, as the result of a long and large | manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


observation of mankind, that a man’s 
success in life, in almost every profession 
depends more on his agreeable, pleasant, 
| polite, kind and complacent manners 
thanon anything else. I don’t want 


you to profess anything that is not true ; | 


ing and doing things that will please 
| others, and saying and doing nothing 


; Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 

| positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 

| all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases,and desiring 

| to relieve human Suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 

, this paper. oA. Es, 

820 Powers’ Block, Rechester, N. Y. 





ADDRESS. This jilustration represents our 


but you cannot be too studious of say- | 
HANDSOME RINGS FREE! 
| sl NOTHING WANTED P| 
3 We, BUT NAME AND 


| unnecessarily which will in the slightest 
degree hurt them or grate on their self- 
complacency ; when you have to differ 
| from them, do it with all possible reluc- 
‘tance and modesty ; and when duty re- 
quires you to refuse any request, do it 
with the utmost politeness and tender- 
ness. —Thomas Guthrie. 








SOLID GOLD FILLED, CARBON DIAMOND 
RING, which is unsurpassed for beauty, 
brilliancy, and durability. Similar looking 
nuine rings are sold by jewelers for $50.00. 
t will wear a life-time, and can be worn by 
/ either lady or gentleman at the most swell af- 
fairs. Tt puzzles experts and must be seen to be appreciated. You can havo 
one PREE if you will devote a little of your spare time to the {ntroduction of 
PERSIAN PETRIFIED PERFUMERY in your locality. All we require of 
you is, to send your name and address, an: then upon receipt of same we 
will forward you 20 CASES of the perfume, prepaid, which you are to sellat 
FIVE CENTS per case. Taiz you can do in a very short time, as it always 
ves PERFECT saTisracTion. When you have sold the lot, you remit us $1.! 
and we send FREE AND POSTPAID, 88 & PRESENT, the HANDSOME 
bed above. temember it costs you nothing in advance. Send 
will soon own @ beaut!! 


RINGS 
CEMSTAN PERVOUMERY OO., 9 Murray 8t., Now Yors 
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DIXON’S GRAPHITOLEO. 


Dixon’s Graphitoleo is a preparation of a very 
finely pulverized and very choice graphite and a pure 
petrolatum warranted not to gum or become rancid. 

The merits and wonderful lubricating power 
of Dixon’s flake graphite are well known to aimest 
every engineer and machinist throughout the world. 
It has been tested by professors at the leading me- 
chanical institutes, and also by the mechanical ex- 
perts of the great railroad companies throughout the 
country, and declared to be the finest and best natural 
lubricant known. 

An article combining a perfect lubricant and rust 
preventive, put up in convenient form, is something 
desired by every bicyclist, hunter and yachtsman, as 
well as by every office and household. 

To all such and many others Dixon’s Graphito- 
leo will be not only welcome, but indispensable, It 
is manufactured only by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





FRIENDSHIP IN BUSINESS. 

It is doubtful if in any other line of business so 
much real friendship could be found as exists between 
the piano-makers, Messrs. Cornish & Co., of Washing- 
ton N. J., and the users of their instrumenis in all 
parts of the world. A personalinterestin the success 
of the manufacturer is felt by all who have bought 
pianos and organs of them, because of their straight- 
forward methods and considerate treatment. Of 
course, other manufacturers and music dealers look- 
ing for commissions feel otherwise,but with a suecess- 
ful and prosperous career of35 years back of them 
and a present enormous trade, they will continue to 
sell direct to the families of the world first-class 
pianos and organs at practically manufacturer’s cost, 
A little book just published by them called “The 
Heart of the People,” will interest you, and may be 
had for the asking. A limited number of beautiful 
piano and organ books, illusirated inten colors, is 
being given away also. If you want one, better write 
them to-day. 

Their practice of sending pianos and organs to all 
parts ofthe world for an absolutely free test trial 
shows their faith both in the public and their instru- 
ments, 








PHOTOGRAPHIC Outfit, takes good pictures, 10c. 
Complete. P.T. Supply Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 





&5.00 per 1000 for distributing circulars; en- 
close 4c. Globe Advertising Association, N. Y. City. 


Exceptional, The Teacher's ElDorado, 


Send 2c, stamp for particulars, increasing Teachers 
salaries 3-5 or 10 times. WHEREWITHAL 
BOOK CO., Bourse Bidg., Philadeiphia,. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shieltis, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 8x44 inches, 8¢;-84 x54 12¢;-4'4x6'4 20¢3 
5'4x744 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, ete., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken, Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA, 


Notice this to-day. This ad. will not appear egain 


$250, GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in EDITORS? You are smart enough to 
make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you 
do you wili receive a good reward. Do not use any 
letter more times than it appears in the word. No 
proper nouns. No foreign words. Use any, diction- 
ary thatis standard. Use plurals. Here is an ex- 
ample of the way to work it out: Editors, edit, sot, 
dot, dots, to, etc. These words count. The publish- 
er of WoMAN’S WorRLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
MONTHLY will pay ep gold totiie person able 
to make the largest list of words from the letters in 
the word IXDITORS ; 325.00 for the second largest; 
$15,00 for the third; $10.00 for the fourth ; $5.00 for 
the twenty next largest,and $2 each for the twenty-five 
next largest lists. The above rewards are given free 
and without consideration for the purpose of attract- 
ing attention to our handsome ladies’ magazine, 
twenty-four pages, ninety-six long columns, finely 
illustrated, and all original matter, long and short 
stories by the best authors; price$i per year. Itis 
necessary for you, to enter the contest, to send 12 
two-cent stamps fora three-months’ trial subscription 
with your list of word, and every person sending the 
Acents anda list of fifteen words or more is guar- 
anteed an extra present by return mail (in addition 
to the magazine), of a large i92-page book, “The 
Master of the Mine,’ by Robert Buchanan, a re- 
markably fascinating love story. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed in every case or your money refunded. Lists 
should be sent at once, and not later than Nov. 20, so 
that the names of successful contestants may be in 
the December issue, published in November. Our 
publication has beefi estabiished nine years. We 
refer you toany mercantile agency for our standing, 
Write now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
905 Temple Court Building, B. 1146, New York City. 
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GET RICH cies Severs 


VISITING CARDS. Script type. 
5 Gold Watch FREE to Agents. { 0c 
DEXTER LELAND, Westboro, Mass. 


teach you. Write for full informa- 


$5 tion. Catalogue of 500 Engravings and start. 


Aluminum Novelty Co., 335 Broadway, New York. 
money when out of 


BOYS AND GIRLS school, send name 


and we will tell you how ; no money wanted. 
N. I. STAYNER & CO., Providene,R. I. 


GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO & VIOLIN 


board and Instructor is theonly 

SELF reliable system for self-instruction. This system 
teaches you to Tans oe regular music; easy pieces 

TAUGHT mastered in a few hours, Lettered fingerboard can 
be in 2minutes. Compl. outfit for either instrument 500. 
U.S. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti., 0. 


From BISHOP McCABE, of New York 


“GENTLEMEN:—With regard to Dr. James’ Head- 
ache Powders, I have no hesitation in commend- 
ing them to sufferers from Headache. They re- 
lieve the pain speedily, and I have never known 
anyone to be harmed by their use. I have been 
a great sufferer from headache in my life, but 
have almost gotten rid of it by the constant use 
of hot water and fruit, and by doing without 
coffee. The Dr. James Headache Powders have, 
however, greatly relieved me at times, and I 
never allow myself to be without them, and have 
recommended them to others freely. 

(Formerly Chaplain. ) C. C. McCABE.” 
Send stamp for sample, James Co., E. Brady, Pa. 








Dialogues, Speakers, Magic Tricks, 
Wigs, Mustaches, Music Goods. Cata- 
log free. G.H.W.BATES, Boston, lass. 





DAILY. Agents Wanted every- 
where. Staple goods. Demand nev- 
er supplied. We furnish Work and 





who wish to make 














The Home Baker and Roaster is built on the prin- 
ciple of a steam cooker. It is selfbasting, makes 
tough meat tender and juicy. Savesall its flavor and 
richness. Bakes bread moist and rich and makes 
dry bread fresh. Closes tighter than any other simi- 
lar pan. Circulars on application free. Ifyou want 
agency state in letter. Address 

Chas. Schultheiss, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


$100.00 IN GOLD! 


And Hundreds of Valuable Prizes 
To be given away before Christmas, by 


MIAN 


To help introduce the magazine into new families. 
THE COLUMBIAN already has a larger circu- 
lation than any similar publication in Massachusetts, 
but we are not satisfied. So, in order to familiarize its 
name in every househo!d_ where _it is_not_now taken, 
we offer 100.00 in Gold and hundreds of other 








Five Little Girls. 


There were five little girls with golden 
hair 
Who played by the deep blue sea ; 
Said they: ‘‘Wherever else you roam, 
There’s none so happy as we. 

For the days are long and the seais blue, 
And the sun shines bright and fair ; 
O, we’re perfectly sure there are no such 

girls, 
Though you search out everywhere.”’ 


There were five little crabs from out of 
the sea— 
O, five little crabs so fine ; 
They looked around on the golden sand, 
And drew themselves up in a line, 
Then the five fingers were stretched out 
wide, 
To the place where those crabs did sit, 
And five little tears came rolling down, 
For five little hands were bit. 


Then five dear mothers with loving care 
Kissed each of those fingers sore ; 
And five little faces looked so glad, 
For five little smiles they wore. 
No more they thought of the cruel bite, 
No more the tear drops fell, 
For those five little wounds had each 
been kissed 
And the kiss had made them well. 


Then ten little feet sped gladly on, 
Sped back to the sea once more ; 
And five little noses were raised on high, 
As they passed the crabs on the shore, 
‘oTwas rude, ’twas bad, ’twas cruel !”’ 
they said, 
“To bite little girls so fair !’? 
But the crabs looked on and sadly smiled, 
And didn’t seem much to care. 
—Boston Watchman. 


——-- +s 
In America and Japan. 


The little Japanese children are noted 
especially for their good manners. <A 
gentleman who has been in Japan many 
times tells this story. He says a friend 
of his, a Japanese gentleman, bought a 
beautiful piece of carving two hundred 
years old. This piece of carving he 
placed on his front gate on the street. 
The American gentleman expressed sur- 
prise that so costly and beautiful a thing 
should be placed where it was exposed 
to rough treatment and perhaps destruc- 
tion. The owner was amazed that his 
friend should think this possible. He 
told the traveler it was perfectly safe. 
Three years afterward the traveler was 
in that Japanese city again, and as he 





valuable prizes to the readers of this and other pa- 
— who can form the greatest number of words 
rom the nine letters in the word COLUMBIAN, 
ere are a few examples: can, cain, calm, cabin, an, am, aim, | 
din, lamb, etc. Every person who makes alist of twelve words oF | 
more will receive a prize. You ought to beable tothink up twelve | 
words with the help given you above. Some may study out fifteen 
Or twenty. The lar e sending in the largest number of words | 
made from the nine letters in COLUMBIAN will receive $50 in 
Id; the second $20 in gold; the third $15 in gold; the next two 
each in gold, the next five $1 each in gold and the next five a 
neat American movement watch. All who send a list of twelve 
words or over will receive by return mail a valuable souvenir 
boutonniere of McKinley & Hobart or Bryan & Sewall, as you prefer. 
The Grand Prizes will be awarded just before 
Christmas, and the list of successful contestants 
Published in the first possidle issue of the 
OLUMBIAN thereafter. Do not use proper 
nameés, foreign language words or any letter more than 
once.’ We guarantee satisfaction in every case or will 
refund your money. We offer these awards simply to 
get THE COLUMBIAN into new homes and de- 
sireto please all soas to obtain permanent subscribers. 
All we ask is that with your list of words you send 





yu 
bank in this city as to our reliability. et to work ai 
once and send in a list, with 10¢. silver or 12c. 
trial subseri win y 


SOLUMBIA Noas Otie Sty Boston, Mase | 


came to his friend’s house he saw that 
the beautiful piece of carving was as per- 
fect as when it was first placed on the 
gate. 

The other day I passed a house where 
for several weeks workmen have been 
putting a very elaborate stone balustrade 


around the arena and up the steps lead- 
ing to the front door. These steps are 
at right angles to the sidewalk. For 
weeks working men have been working 
under canvas, and I knew from the click- 
ing sound that they were carving the 
stone. At last they were through and 
the canvas was taken down, and there 
was a group of dancing children with 
garlands of flowers in a panel of the 
balustrade. They were so chubby and 
so full of joy and play that it made you 
happy just to look at them. Two weeks 
after I went to see these happy stone 
children again. One the dearest, happi- 
est of them all, the leader, had lost the 
thumb of his right hand. The whole 
panel was marked with chalk, and dis- 
figured. What should have been a beau- 
tiful thing, delighting all passers-by, was 
made ugly and unattractive by some rude 
children who could not appreciate its 
beauty. It made me wish that American 
children had the gocd manners of the 
Japanese children, and their love of 
beauty.—Ex. 

a me 

The Invitation. 


ETHLYN T. ABBOTT MUSKEGON. 
| Wake up, robin redbreast, wake up ! 


And pipe your silvery song ; 
We should like to hear your note again— 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove i 

and effectually without chemicals or ieseuanenal, 
Corres ndenceconfidential in plainsealed envelo; 
Mrs. M. N. PERRY, B-39, Oak Park, 


THE GRECIAN 

BUST GIRDLE, 
Is the most satisfactory arti- 
cle of the kind ever invented, 
Givesa high contour or cor- 
set effect without compress- 
ion, and is the most comfort- 
able substitute for the corset 
that can be made. Price, 
white sateen $1.25—black $2. 
by mail. Send for circulars, 
\ The Classic Mfg. Co., 260 “C” 
3 Bowen Ave., Chicago. 
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" HELMBOLD’S 





The winter has been long. 


Come forth, gray wren, come forth ! 
And build neath our mossy eaves 
Your tiny nest where the sun shines best, 
With last year’s withered leaves. \ 
Awake, little wood-flowers, awake ! | 
Spring beauties, and violets and rue ; 
Turn your heads in your soft warm beds, 
Peep at us your leaf covers through. 


Fall, gentle raindrops, do fall ? 
Wash the face of the dingy earth ; 
The grass growing green and blossoms 
between, 
Will remember that you gave them 
birth. 
Play, little children, play ! 
On the sward all the livelong day ; 
God’s creatures who love you, and bright 
skies above you, 
Say, “Children, be happy and gay!” 
Sweet children, and robin, and wren, 
Who sing through the blithesome 
hours, 
Ye are Mother Nature’s who cares for 
you well. 
Loves you and the sunshine and 
flowers ! 








4 nn a of our goods free to introduce them. 
| $1. 00 worth 8.7. Supply Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


JELLY OF GLYCERINE AND ROSES 


For Chapped Hands and Lips. 





A Positive Cure for CHAPPED HANDS and Lips,and 
all unpleasant conditions of the SKIN of like charac- 
ter, restoring its freshness and purity. For Rover 


| AND HARDSKIN it isa ceriain cure,Softening,Clean- 


sing, Purifying and Renewing a healthy action. 
YOUNG LADIES 

who are afflicted with disagreeable Pimples on the 

Face, ty using 

Helmbold’s Jelly of Glycerine and Roses 

will find them effectually removed, leaving the Skin 

Soft and Beautiful. Gentlemen will find it invaluable 

after shaving. Beware of imitation, take no other, 

Sold by Druggists. By mail 25 cents in stamps. 
A. L. HELMBOLD, Drugegist. 

P. 0. Box 883, Philadelphia, Pa, 


) = LADIES 
CHANG 


‘ = Advertise our Great 
} Java Diamonds, 
we will send young 
one pair of these 
splendid white 
\ Java diamond ear 
drops, warranted 
the finest artificial diamonds in the 
4 world, a puzzle to experts and now 
worn by many rich ladies. With 
your first order we send our 89. ladies 
rich engraved, stem wind watch with 
new style cases made of solid silver, 
with 14k.gold outside andinside, and 
fine jeweled nickel works. Remember 
this is nocheap affair but a solid sil- 
7 ever watch, covered with gold. A 10 
=tyear guarantee goes with every 
“ watch. Years after when gold is 
Sworn off you still have a solid silver 
watch, Send us your name and address and we will 
send ear drops and watch by express for examination, 
if you are pleased pay express agent our advertisin 
peice only $3.97 and expressage and take them an 
show them to your neighbors, sell six and get one 
free. Address INSURANCE WATCH & DIAMON 0, 
87 Washington Street, Shieago, ills. 
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TRIBUNE BICYCLES 


THE BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD. 





SEND 
FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


The Black Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


DR. HAIR’S 


Asthma Cure! 


Is not a question, but a certainty. 
yes a success, and never a failure, has gain 

or this remedy the name of Permanent Asthma 
Cure. A $1.00 bottle of this Asthma Cure sent 
free toany Asthmatic who will pay the expres- 
oe. oo he, rena Fwy 9 an 

ay Fever. Dr. 1 West 4th &t., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ™ 








Ss A Miniature Vesuvius 


inside your head. You know how 
that feels. Indigestion, Insomnia, 
SS Overwork—possible causes; Wright’s 


peng 


‘ 

amountor positive reliefcontained in onesmall wafer. 
Down goes the wafer—away goes the headache—up 

your spirits, That’s the process, A large box of 
Parngon eadache Remedy tpaid on receipt of 
25c in stamps, or sample free if you will send us your 
address. All drrggists. 
Charles Wright & Co., p aut, emists. 


-_ Mich. 
Agents wanted in every county in the U 


“ACTINA’’ 
THE GREAT EYE RESTORER 


Only CATARRH Cure, 


THIS WONDERFUL ELECTRO- 
CHEMICO INVENTION isa new de re in 
the Oculist’s art ; and must soon become a ousehold 
necessity, Then will un- 

own and congenital disease and malforma- 
tion of the eye be a thing of the past, 

Why wa on heme be bled of your money by 
experimental a and so-called Specialists 
when they neve ve, and what is more, never can 
cure disease of the Eye, Ear or Head? You not only 
lose your money, but oftentimes are left in a worse 
condition than when you began treatment. 

Such diseases of the Eye as Cataracts, Granu- 
lated Lids, Pterigiums, Amarousis, As- 
tigmatism, Glaucoma, Iritis, Opthalmia, 
and weakened on from any cause readily 

felds to *“‘Actina” as thousands testify. In 

t there is no disease of the eye but what 
may, under proper stimulation and electrical excita- 
tion, be permanently = This can be done by 
“wActina’®? as surely as the sun shines and fire burns. 

PR ag mn my Deafness, rf Fever, Neural- 

gia, Sore Throat, Colds and Bronchiai 

and L | troubles cannot exist under the 
influence of “Actina.” ‘Actina” isa Perfect 
Electric Pocket Battery, usable by young as 
wellas old and atall times and in all places; you 
lose no time from business, you treat yourself,and the 
one instrument can be used by the _—— family. 
Price of Battery Complete $10 

Beware offraudulentimitations. See that the name 
W. C. Wilson, Inventor, Patent No. 341,712 is stamped 
on each instrument. None genuine without. 

A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on applica 
tion. Contains Treaties on the Human System,, its 
disease and cure, and thousands of References and 
Testimoniais. 
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- The World a Chess Board. 





The world is a chess-board ; 
The game is called life ; 
The “‘pieces’’? maneuver 
In noiseless strife. 
Some of the players are 
Skillful and shrewd ; 
Others, however, have 
No aptitude ; 
And while they are moving, 
’Tis solemn to know 
Each is pitted against 
An invincible foe ; 
And whether one’s side 
Is well managed or not, 
The result is the same 
When the battle is fought. 
As the game nears its close, 
And the “‘pieces’”’ move fast, 
Then Death’s voice is heard, 
Calling, “‘Checkmate,”’ at last. 


——————_+ <> —____—___ 
School Don’ts for Pupils. 
(‘The Child) 





Don’t read for the sake of getting rid 
ofalesson. Careful reading will improve 
your memory and develop your talent 
for oratory, if you have any. 

Don’t study one branch toomuch. In 


4| order to become a learned man it is 


necessary to study them all. 

Don’t sign your name as if you didn’t 
care how it looked. How can you ex- 
pect others towespect it if you do not? 
Don’t think that’ writing a beautiful 
hand will give you brilliant ideas. All 
pretty satchels do not contain pearls or 
diamonds. 

Don’t think that you have finished 
learning when you leave the schoolroom. 
You have only begun to learn what it 
takes a lifetime to know. 

Don’t think that learning a new lan- 
guage causes you to forget what you al- 
ready know. They are all linked to- 
gether, and one is only like an additional 
jewel to a beautiful crown. 

Don’t write a poor hand for the sake 
of passing fora great man; Americans 
think aman who cannot decipher his 
own scribbling is hardly fit to write on 
great things. Wait to write a poor hand 
until you are ninety years old, and then 
you might not be able to do it, even if 
you wished to. 


—_—_—_—_+4>o —__—_—_———__ 
Had Tried Most Every Place. 





She was a small girl, but quite large 
enough to reason and draw logical con- 
clusions. In her father’s back yard a 
swarm of bees was kept, and they seemed 
especially hostile to the little girl. One 
day they stung her over the eye and there 
was @ swollen little face for a whole week. 
The next week they stung her on the 
arm, and finally her cup of sorrow seemed 
filled when she received another sting on 
herleg. Asthe mother patiently applied 
the usual remedies to the last wound the 
little one sighed and said, ‘‘It does seem 
to me, mamma, as if there was no good 
place on a little girl for a bee to sting.””— 





New York & London, Electric Assn., 622 Olive 
St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


{ Syracuse Post, 


The Experiment. 





‘Ive not a single lesson learned, 
Oh dear, what shall I do?’ 

And Tommy stopped and thought a bit 
While tying up his shoe. 

“TI guess I’ll just begin to cough, 
And have a stomach ache, 

And grandma’ll say when I go down, 
‘Susan, for mercy’s sake, 

That boy is sick and isn’t fit 
To go to school to-day !’’ 

I think that grandma’s are so nice, 
They always find a way 

To help a boy when he is fast 
In places like I’m in. 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, I think it’s time 
To have the pain begin.”’ 


But grandma was too old to be 
Fooled by a clever trick, 
And so when Tommy coughed and cried 
And said that he was sick, 
What do you think that grandma did? 
She put him right in bed 
And put a soapstone at his feet 
And water on his head ; 
And then she gave him castor oil, 
And pennyroyal tea, 
Ard made a plaster that was hot 
And big as it could be. 
And grandma brought his dinner in 
Upon a little tray. 
He had just toast and all the rest 
Had something good that day— 
And all that Tommy bore that day 
Would be too much to tell. 
Nextmorn when grandmaquestioned him 
He said that he was well. 
—Jeannette LaFramboy. 
++ 
Age of Trees. 








Elm, 300 years ; ivy, 355 years ; maple, 
516 years; larch, 576 years; orange, 630 
years; cypress, 800 years; walnut, 900 
years ; oriental place, 1,000 years ; lime, 
1,100 years; spruce, 1,200 years; oak, 
1,500 years; cedar, 2,000 years; yew, 
3,200 years. The way in which the ages 
of these trees have been ascertained 
leaves no doubt of their correctness. In 
some few cases, the data has been 
furnished by historical records and by 
traditions, but the botanical archeologists 
have a resource independent of either, 
and, when carefully used, is infallible. 
Of all the forms of nature, trees alone 
disclose their ages candidly and freely. 
In the stems of trees which have branch 
and leaves with netted veins—in all 
exogens, as the botanist would say—the 
increzse takes place by means of an an- 


layer upon the surface of the preceding 
one. 

In the earlier periods of life, trees in- 
crease much faster than when adult— 
the oak, for instance, grows more rapid- 
ly between the twentieth and thirtieth 
years—and when old the annual deposits 
considerably dimish, so that the strata 
are thinner and the rings proportionate- 
ly closer. Some trees slacken in rate of 
growth at a very early period of life, and 
layers of oak become thinner after: 40, 
those of the elm after 50, those of the 


nual deposit of wood, spread in an even |, 
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How to Cure Catarrh. 


A chmnore ot after B iwmiel of suffering, from that 
loathsome disease h, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at_last found a medicine 
which campletely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, 
sending his name and address to Prof. Lawrence, 
88 Warren St., New York, will receive the means 
of cure free and post- -paid. 
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Doing Without It. 





I’ve found some wisdom in my quest 
That’s richly worth retailing. 

I’ve learned that when one does his best 
There’s little harm in failing. 


I thought to gather wealth unteld 
And made my boast about it. 
My wit and toil bring little gold, 

But I am rich without it. 


I said, ‘‘the world shall bear my name 
And down the ages shout it !’’ 

I shall not win the bauble fame ; 
I’m just as great without it. 


I thought to know philosophy 
And teach the world about it. 

My plummet will not sound the sea ; 
My ship sails on without it. 


Another thing I’ ve had to prove, 
Though much I used to doubt it ; 


But one can live without it. 


I saw the world with wrong o’ergrown 
And bravely fought to route it. 
Some age will see it overthrown, 
So I can die without it. 


I may not reach what I pursue, 
Yet will I keep pursuing. 
Nothing is vain that I can do, 
For souls growth comes of doing. 
But wherefore tell you what I know, 
Since you will not receive it? 
When you have lived and learned,I trow, 
You’r certain to believe it. 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
~~ 
Depths of Space. 








The sun is a long way off, ninty- 
three million miles. Now multiply 
this by 200,000, and the result is, roughly 
speaking, 20,000,000,000,000, and this is 
the distance we are from Alpha Centauri. 
Take the speed of an electric current, 
which is nearly the same as that of light, 
180,000 miles per second—suppose a 
message be sent at this speed from a 
point on the earth’s surface, it would go 
seven times around the earth in one 
second. Again, let it be supposed that 
messages are sent off to the different 
heavenly bodies. In eight minutes a 
message would go to the sun, and allow- 
ing for acouple of minutes delay, one 
could send a message to the sun and get 
an answer all within twenty minutes. 
But to reach Alpha Centauri it would 
take three years ; and as this is the near- 
est of the stars, what time must it take 
to get tothe others? If, when Wellington 
won the battle of Waterloo in 1815, the 
news had been telegraphed off immedi- 
ately, there are some stars so remote 
that it would not yet have reached them. 
To go a step further, if in 1066 the result 
of the Conquest had been wired to some 


of these stars, the message would still be 
on its way. Ifthe tidings of the first 
Christmastide in Bethlehem had been 
sent to the stars, there are some orbs, 
situated in the furthermost depths of 
space, which could not receive the mess- 
age for a long time yet.—The Earth, 
+ 
Concise Business Rules. 





Every intelligent and upright business 
man regulates his conduct by fixed prin- 
cipals and established methods. He is 
not the creature of impulse or caprice. 

1. He is strict in keeping his engage- 
ments. 

2. He does nothing carelessly or 
hurriedly, 

3. He does not entrust to others what 
he can easily do himself. 

4. He does not leave undone what 
should and can be done. 

5. While frank with all he keeps his 
plans and views largely to himself. 

6. Is prompt and decisive in his deal- 
ings and does not overtrade. 

7. Prefers short credits to long ones, 
and cash to credit always. 

8. Is clear and explicit in his bargains. 

9. He does not leave to memory what 
should be in writing. 

10. Keeps copies of all important letters 
sent and files carefully all papers of value. 

11. He does not allow his desk to be 
littered, but keeps it tidy and well 
arranged, 

12, Aims to keep everything in its 
proper place. 

13. Keeps the details of business well 
in hand and under his own eye. 

14. Believes that those whose credit is 
suspected are not to be trusted. 

15. Often examines his books and 
knows how he stands.— Business World. 

+= 
South American Words and 
Meanings. 








Andes—Copper. 
Amazon—Boat destroyer. 
Llanos—Plains. 
Madeira—Timber. 

Rio Negro—Black River. 

Rio Janeiro—River of January. 
Santiago—St. James. 
Sierra—A Saw. 

Terra del Fuego—Land of Fire. 
Ecuador—Equator. 
Bahia—The harbor. 
Patagonia—Big-footed. 
Galapagos—Tortoise. 
Chimborazo—Chimney. 
Buenos Ayres—Good Air. 
Montevideo—Mountain View. 
Valparaiso—Vale of Paradise. 
Venezuela—Little Venice. 
Volcano—Vulcan. 

Brazil—Coal of fire. 

—How to Teach and Study Geography. 








Gains and Losses. 





Come the hours when we sit inthe shadow 
That falls like the droop of a wing 

O’er the nest that is naked and empty, 
When the fledgelings have learned how 

to sing, 

Then woe is the heart for the old time, 
The time that was busy and gay, 

With the world and its clamor about us, 
And we in the midst of the fray. 


In the shadow we count up our losses ; 
We creep where we marched with the 
best. 
O! the ache when we try to walk softly, 
The cry of our soul against rest. 
And we grieve for the golden heads van- 
ished ; 
Our children are women and men, 
And wistful and deep is the yearning 
To have them but children again. 


And we fret o’er the fruitless endeavor, 
The labor that satisfied not, 
Till the shadow grows thicker and longer; 
And the blur in our eyes is a blot 
On the lingering splendor of sunshine, 
That taps with its lances of light 
At the shut and barred door of our mem- 
ory, 
Ah after-glow radiant and bright. 
Do we see nothing else but our losses, 
We mourning there, fools and purblind, 
With the crown and the kingdom before 
us, 
The conflict and turmoil behind? 
Shall the harvest lament forthe seed time, 
The bud be more blithe than the leaf? 
Is there joy when the plow breaks the 
furrow, 
And none when the hand binds the 
sheaf ? 


O! wings that are folded and drooping, 
Spring wide in the evening’s uplift ; 
Reach out to the stars that are showing 

The skies in a silvery rift. 
No day of our days is so hallowed 
As that when we see, just before, 
The light in the house of our Father 
Shine out through His half-open door. 
Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Bazaar, 
>+ 
How the Word ‘Teetotaler’’ 
Was Coined. 








The late Rev. Joel Jewell, of Troy, 
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New York City, 
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Pennsylvania, is said to have orlginated 
the word “‘teetotaler.”’ The story goes! 
that ata public temperence meeting in| 
Hector,New York,in 1828, he introduced | 
into the pledge the letters ‘O. P.”’ for | 
“old pledge” which pledged against dis- 
tilled liquors, and ‘‘T.,”’ for ‘‘total,”’ in- 
cluding both distilled and fermented 
liquors. When names were being taken 
a young man in the gallery said: ‘Add 
my name and a “T.,’ for lamaT-totaler.” 
Mr. Jewell adopted the word in speeches 
and writings. Some four years later an 
Englishman named Dick Turner em- 

loyed the word, and its origin has _also 
face claimed for him.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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altars, Mandolins, ins, Banjos, Violins 


‘You save 
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U.S. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti, 0. 
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Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 5 a ag Kidney 
and Liver’ Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. A pleasant, cand lasting cure. 
Thousands of tes monials from grateful people 
who have been cured. We send you the Medicine 
free and t-paid. We take all risks. Write 
to-day.” Ad se EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


Loveliness. Teacher’s Test Questions. 








Once I knew a little girl, 
Very plain, 

You might try her hair to curl 
All in vain ; 

On her cheek no tint of rose 

Paled or blushed or sought repose, 
She was plain. 


But the thoughts that through her brain 
Came and went, 

As a recompense for pain, 
Angels sent : 

So full many a beauteous thing, 

In her young soul blossoming 
Gave content. 


1. Are the pupils all quietly busy at 
work ? 

2. Is the noise in my room the noise 
of confusion or the hum of business? 

8. Am I interrupted by questions dur- 
ing recitation ? 

4. Am Isure that the annoyance which 
that boy causes me is solely his fault? 
Am I not partly to blame? 

5. Am I as polite to my pupils as I re- 
quire them to be to me ? 

6. Do I scold? 

7. Is the floor clean? 

8. Am I orderly—in personal habits? 
In habits of work? 

9. Am I doing better work to-day than 
I did yestesday ? 

10. Am I making myself useful to the 
pupils as rapidly as possible by teaching 
them habits of self-reliance ?—Selected. 

——_ +e —____ 

Advanced Lessons in Geography by 
M. G. Cheney,advertised in this number, 
seems to be a work of more than ordinary 
merit. These lessons are not for the 
teacher to prepare examinations from, 
or to occasionally review his class with, 
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Every thought was iull of grace, 
Pure and true ; 
And in time the homely face 
Lovelier grew ; 
With a heavenly radiance bright, 
From the soul's refiected light 
Shining through. ° 


So I tell you; little child, 
Plain or poor, 

If your thoughts are undefiled, 
You'are sure 

Of the loveliness of worth ; 

And this beauty not of earth 
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Our former. subscription offers 

inere proved so popular, having 

| 30,000 to nearly 

wit thin two years, th at we 
are now warranted in offering greater inducements than ever to add another 100,000 subscribers to our list. We are ceernioed to have 
and get back more than we ») by our great liberality in giving away so mney pre miums. Remember that for only 80 cents, to pay 
for your subscription for TW TEARS you shall have ail that we offer below. Everything will be sen ‘ya all charges prepaid, the same 
day order is received, and our handsome illustrated magazine, THE COLUMBIAN for two ve read it two 
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. . . 4 : ) A Fen for Life. apt. Dick’s, Whale. |The Woman in Green. ;A Ratfalo Hunt inAfrica. 

—Maria Locey in St. Nicholas. fully covering the different phases of hase. Fadi y’s Courting. |The Discarded Baby. At ran neparent Mystery. 
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bet, Lover’s Telegraph, How to Cure Bas aoe 
How to Fascinate, Charm of Healing Diseases, 
Languages of Gems and of Flowers, Magi 

Age Table, Magic Square, Dictionary oO 

Dreams, Psychometric Charming, 15 Ver- 
63 sions of Love and dozs. of other good things. 
3, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, Jokes, Rebusses, Portraits, etc., sent Absolately Free if you send 80 cents 
We mean just what we say and are bound to 


matic, and natural order. The author 
evidently has sought to instruct and in- 
spire the student, and not to cram or 


mistify him. Every question is plain 
and practical and relates to the subject. | 


Wear it. It is your privilege. It has 
the quality of mercy ; it is twice blessed. 
It blesses its possessor and all who come 
under its benign influence; It is a daily 
boon to him who wears it, and a con- 


All the above Sto: Song 
silver or stamps for a Two Year’s Trial Subseription to our bright illustrated magazine. 
faction guaranteed or money refunded and we make you a present of all. Send 30 ets. . we and, if convenient, the names 


stant, ever-flowing benediction to all his 
friends. Men and women, youth and 
children, seek the friendship of the 
sunny-faced. ll doors are open to those 
who smile. All social circles welcome 
cheeriness. A sunny face is an open 
sesame to heart and home. By it bur- 
dens are lightened, cares dispelled, sor- 
rows banished, and hope made to reign | 5 
triumphant, where fear, doubt and de-|a 
spondency held high carnival. 

Get the glow and radiance from such 
nearness to the throne as God permits to 
hisown. Bring from a holy and divine 
communion a face luminous with light, 
and let it glow and shine on all around. 
A little child on the street of a great city, 
wishing to cross at a point where the 
surging throng and the passing vehicles 
made the feat dangerous to the strong, 


one especially to the weak, paused, hesi- | }, 

ted, and then asked a sunny-faced 
pa 9 a to carry her across. Tt was 
the sunny face that won the child’s con- 
=" Childhood makes no mistakes. 





It is comprehensive, abreast of the times, | 


and deals with what we wish to know 
and to use in life. Many of its features 
are quite unique and cannot be to highly 
commended. Notably its spelling exer- 
cises, statistical tables, reviews, ma 
drawing, pronunciations, lessons on rail- 
roads and government, with answers to 
many of the most difficult questions. 

It seems to thoroughly cover the field, 
and to be especially well calculated for 

pees classes for final examinations 

completing thestudy. Weare ready 

to say with the author in his preface, 
that we believe that every teacher who 
will provide his class with copies of these 
Lessons will quickly find that what may 
have seemed a dull and difficult study 
has become one of the most attractive 


studies. 
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About 12000 teachers are doing better work and 
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No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 
2. Annie's Love. Duet os. Win 
4. Esther's Lullabye. Slumber song - G ‘Mosher. 
6. Thinking of Home and Mother . . A.M. Cohen, 
8. Flossie. Waltz “ed oe « « « « A.M. Cohen, 





10. The Sweetest Song . . . 2 «+ © L. Denza. 

12. ‘The Bridge. Words by paaeniow Carew. 

14. An Outcast. Character Song . . J. Fritz. 

16. Ben Bolt, of “ Triiby ” fame + Kneass, 

19. °E Dunno Where'E Are. Comic . F. Fplett. 

21. Kéep the Horseshoe Over the Door J. P. cally. 

23. Rocked in the Cradle ofthe Deep . J. P. ne t. 

25. Lurline, Do You Think of Me Now? 1.M.Estabrooke 
. Ave Maria (Cavalleria Rusticana) . P. Mascagni. 

28 Juanita. Ballad... ..- . May. 

30. Mission of a Rose, The. Song . . F.H. Cowen. 

32. Sweet Long Ago, The. . . « « « 1.M.Estabrooke 

34. By Normandie’s "Blue Hills... ¢ rotere. 

36. Forthe Colors. . . + « - « « « HLL, Wilson 

38. True to the Last . . . cee 3. Adams. 
Love Ever Faithful . - P. Bucalossi. 

42. Come When Soft Twilight Falis . « « Schumann 

44. Beautiful Face of Jennie Knott . e F. Reissmann. 

46. That Word Was“ Hope” .. . . W. Nutting. 

48. Little Boy Blue . e-° ° H.M.Estabrooke 

50. Easter Eve. Sacred. . . « « « C. Gounod. 

52. Mother's Cry, A . . . 2. 2 © © « : Adriance. 

i M isical Dialogue. Duet .. . M. Helmund. 


Precious Treasure . . . . 2 + + ” Weller. 
58. Whenthe Roses are Blooming again J. P. Skelly. 
60. OldGlory. Nationalair. .... 1. Woods. 
62. Your Mother's Love fur You. . . kK. awe. 
64. Vicar of 340 The. Old English Son 
For You We Are Praying at wer ei. M. eehvorks 
68. Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer . . Cas 
70. Dear Heart, We're Growing Old. ; H. M. Estabrooke 














Send et name, address, and FIFTEEN CENTS, stamps or sliver; 
of the gs C SHEET MUSIC that you may select from this list; 
Y FORTY of these picces, $1.00. Always order by numbers. 


ANY Sl 
pieces, Thirty cents; AN 


No. PIANO OR ORGAN. 
1. Catherine Waltzes . . 2. 2 + « . W. Roth. 
8. peers Seca ‘Transcription Fr. Liszt. 
5. Silvery Waves. Variations . A. P. Wyman. 
7. Visions of Light Waltz . .... e G. Cook. 
9. Our Little Agi — Waltz .. e « GW. Gregoire. 
ll. American Li a 2» « « « §.G. Cook 
13. General Smith’: 3 WOR 2c +e J. T. Martin 
15. The Old Oaken Bucket. peaioes Cc. W. D 
17. Impassioned Dream Waltzes . J. Rosas. 
18. Boston Commander; ta °° T. H. Carter. 
20. Frolic of the Frogs Waltz .. J.J. Watson. 
22. In Hoe Signo Vinces. K.T. March H. M. Dow 
$4. Over the Waves Waltzes. . . . . J. Rosas. 
26. Village Parade Quickst ep . - T.F. Allen 
29. Sweet Long Ago. Transcription - C.D. Blake 
31. Song of the Voyager . . se ee I. J. Paderewski. 
33. Corn Flower Waltzes . . « « « « C. Coote, Jr. 
35. Black Hawk Waltz . « « « « M.E. Walsh. 
$7. Buttle of Waterloo . . . . . « - G. Anderson. 
39. Ruth, oo and Marion Schott. . A.M. Cohen, 
41. Crack 4 March .. 2. eo - « G. Ashton. 
43. Leap Year Schottische eee ahn. 
45. March Winds Galop... « 6 « D. Mansfield. 
47. Cleveland’s Second Term March. . L. C. Noles. 
49. Fullof Ginger March , . . . . . W. Nutting. 
51. Blue-Bird Echo — o- oF M. Morrison. 
53. Greeting of Spring . « « « e « C. Schultze. 
55. Memorial Dey March 2 2 ote L. Hewitt. 
57. Twi jig & cchoes. . 2 2 6 « .- . F. A. Jewell. 
59. Wedding ag <4 ab wee a 
61. Morning Star W; hoes Ra a . Zahn 
63. McKinley and Hobart March . ; W. Turner 
65 Bells of Corneville, Potpourri. L. C. Elson 
67. Bryan and Sewall Marc - . L.C. Noles 
69. Flirting in the oe Waltz . . <A. de Lasaide 
and we will send vou, postage paid, 
ANY TWELVE of these 


Every order amounting to 30cts or more, entitles the sender to oné years subscription (50cts) free, to the 
x 3045, New York. 


following paper, Address, 
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